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Canadian  preschool  institutions  have  their  counter¬ 
part  in  those  of  England  and  the  United  States 5  therefore, 
the  development  of  the  play  school  and  the  kindergarten,  or 
their  equivalent,  is  traced  in  the  three  countries,  and  spe¬ 
cial  reference  is  given  to  the  Canadian  institutions® 

The  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  play 
school  and  the  kindergarten  in  Canada  shows  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  exists  in  the  preschool  educational  opportunities 
offered  in  various  areas  of  Canada.  Government  regulations 
and  grants  are  often  lacking. 

This  is  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  play  schools  and 
kindergartens  in  Alberta  with  particular  reference  to 
Edmonton.  A  questionnaire  study  is  made  of  the  opinions  of 
the  grade  one  teachers  and  parents.  The  respondents  in  the 
questionnaire  survey  are  thirty  preschool  institutions  in 
Edmonton,  two  hundred  forty-four  Calgary,  Edmonton  and  High 


. 
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River  parents,  and  fifty-one  Calgary  and  High  River 
teachers. 

The  analysis  reveals  that  kindergartens  are  generally 
better  housed,  better  equipped,  and  offer  a  more  varied  pro¬ 
gram  than  the  play  schools.  Both  play  schools  and  kinder¬ 
gartens  lack  trained  personnel.  The  parent's  evaluation  of 
the  help  their  children  receive  from  attendance  at  a  pre¬ 
school  institution  is  generally  favorable,  but  most  parents 
are  dubious  as  to  whether  the  child's  ability  to  use  languag 
and  his  understanding  of  the  community  are  demonstrably 
benefited  by  such  attendance.  The  analysis  also  shows  that 
preschool  education  is  largely  limited  to  those  of  higher 
socio-economic  status© 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED 

The  overcrowding  in  the  public  schools  in  the  cities  of 
Alberta  has  made  it  very  difficult  to  institute  preschool  edu¬ 
cation  as  part  of  the  regular  public  school  program.  Parents 
seem  to  be  trying  to  circumvent  the  lack  of  preschool  facili¬ 
ties  by  providing  various  programs.  Private  kindergartens 
appear  to  be  well  patronized;  play  groups  have  sprung  up;  com¬ 
munity  kindergartens  are  increasing  in  number;  play  schools 
such  as  those  sponsored  by  the  Edmonton  Recreation  Commission 
have  grown  in  number*  Many  parents  expect  the  primary  teacher 
to  know  the  relative  value  of  these  various  preschool  institu¬ 
tions,  but  in  no  instance  has  experimental  evidence  regarding 
their  value  been  presented. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM 

Statement  of  the  problem.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
study  (1)  to  learn  of  the  development  of  preschool  education 
in  England  and  the  United  States;  (2)  to  record  all  the  data 
that  could  be  collected  regarding  the  development  of  preschool 
institutions  in  Canada;  and  (3)  to  survey  Alberta’s  preschool 
education  through  a  questionnaire  study  in  order  to  estimate 
its  efficiency. 


. 

. 

. 
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Limitations  of  the  problem.  This  study  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  nursery  schools  or  the  day  nurseries.  The  history 
of  the  development  of  preschool  education  is  limited  to  that 
of  the  infant  schools  and  the  kindergartens  in  England  and  to 
the  kindergartens  and  some  play  groups  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  As  much  research  work  has  been  done  on  the  history 
of  these  institutions  in  both  England  and  the  United  States, 
there  is  less  emphasis  given  to  their  history  in  this  study 
than  is  given  to  the  history  of  their  development  in  Canada. 

Importance  of  the  study.  In  this  study  the  preschool 
institutions  of  Edmonton  are  studied  in  detail  and  evaluated 
by  the  criteria  obtained  from  a  study  of  efficient  preschool 
education  programs  in  other  centres.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
opinions  of  parents,  who  have  patronized  various  types  of  pre¬ 
school  institutions,  and  of  the  opinions  held  by  teachers 
regarding  preschool  programs.  In  this  study  an  attempt  is 
made  to  employ  techniques  that  will  evaluate  preschool  educa¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  preschool  child.  Although 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  important  data  should  be  recorded 
a  minimum  of  material  was  to  be  found  on  the  history  of  Cana¬ 
dian  preschool  education.  This  study  also  attempts  to  add  to 
the  material  recorded  in  previous  projects  by  including  the 
territories  as  well  as  the  provinces. 
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II.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED 

Kindergarten.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  kindergarten 
is  to  provide  education  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  seven  years.^ 

Play  school.  The  play  school  differs  from  the  kinder- 
garten.  The  emphasis  in  the  play  school  is  on  the  social  needs 
of  the  child  rather  than  educating  him  through  the  kindergarten 
program  that  attempts  to  meet  the  child’s  physical,  emotional, 
mental,  and  spiritual  needs,  as  well  as  his  social  needs.  The 
children,  who  attend,  may  be  from  three  to  six  years  of  age. 

Play  group.  Parent  education  is  a  primary  purpose  of 

the  play  group.  A  trained  guidance  teacher  offers  assistance 

when  it  is  needed.  Mothers  and  fathers  have  a  part  in  the 
2 

program. 


^  Department  of  Education,  Programme  for  Junior  and 
Senior  Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  Primary  Classes  of  the 
Public  and  Separate  Schools.  Toronto:  King's  Printer,  19*P+, 
Circular  Elem.  No.  1  A.,  pp,  9-10. 

2  E.  Winn  and  M.V.  Smith  (ed.),  "Co-Operative  Play 
Groups  for  Children  Under  Six",  Bulletin  I,  Pre-School 
Education.  Department  of  Extension,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver:  (n.p.),  (n.d.),  p.  1. 
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III.  ORGANIZATION  OF  REMAINDER  OF  THE  THESIS 


The  study  is  done  in  two  parts.  One  part  of  the  study 
is  historical;  the  other  is  a  questionnaire  survey.  From  the 
historical  research  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  criteria 
for  the  survey. 

The  historical  research.  The  research  on  the  history 
of  the  development  of  preschool  institutions  in  England  and 
the  United  States  was  done  from  source  material  to  be  found 
in  libraries  except  for  the  research  on  the  play  groups  which 
was  done  by  letters  written  to  Washington  and  California  ask- 
ing  for  information  regarding  development  and  the  purpose  of 
these  groups.  Nearly  all  the  history  of  preschool  education 
in  Canada  was  gathered  by  means  of  letters  sent  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces  and  the  territories. 

The  material  was  grouped  under  the  names  of  the  three 
countries.  Persons  who  had  influenced  preschool  practices 
were  placed  with  the  material  on  England.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  compare  practices  in  the  three  countries. 

The  survey.  In  this  study  the  survey  was  conducted  by 
means  of  observations,  interviews,  and  questionnaires.  The 
scope  of  the  survey  is  limited  to  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  High 
River.  Since  time  was  a  factor,  observations  were  made  only 
in  Edmonton.  This  was  also  true  of  the  interviews.  Through 
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the  observations  and  interviews  the  feasibility  of  a  question¬ 
naire  study  was  determined.  A  detailed  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  the  preschool  institutions  in  Edmonton.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  the  parents  in  all  three  centres.  The  grade  one  teachers 
in  Calgary  and  High  River  were  sent  a  questionnaire.  Since 
many  teachers  in  Edmonton  had  a  very  small  number  of  children 
in  their  rooms  who  had  had  preschool  training  it  was  decided  to 
omit  this  group  of  teachers  from  the  questionnaire  study. 

A  survey  of  its  kindergarten  had  been  made  by  the  Calgary 

3 

Public  School  Board  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  since  many  of  the 

present  community  kindergartens  use  a  program  similar  to  that 

4 

instituted  by  the  schools,  they  were  not  included  in  this  study. 
It  was  felt  that  opinions  from  these  parents  located  in  centres 
where  preschool  training  had  been  efficiently  conducted  would 
be  of  value  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  opinions  of 
parents  in  a  centre  whose  preschool  institutions  had  not  been 
tested  by  experimental  means. 

The  data  obtained  from  the  questionnaire  to  the  pre¬ 
school  institutions  are  analyzed  in  terras  of  the  needs  of  the 
preschool  child.  The  opinions  of  the  grade  one  teachers  and 
the  opinions  of  the  parents  are  used  as  a  check  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  program  offered.  The  analysis  of  the  question¬ 
naire  gives  some  indication  of  the  interest  in  preschool  train¬ 
ing  and  it  indicates  to  some  degree  the  people  who  use  the 

J  R.  Warren,  letter  to  the  writer,  30  December,  1954. 

^  K.  Storey,  letter  to  the  writer,  1  November,  1954. 
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various  types  of  preschool  institutions. 

Directly  following  a  review  of  the  literature  on  pre¬ 
vious  studies,  the  remainder  of  this  project  is  divided  into 
an  historical  section,  and  a  section  dealing  with  the  survey 
analysis  of  preschool  training  in  Alberta.  The  latter  includes 
a  general  analysis  of  the  areas  served,  regulations  concerning 
the  preschool  institutions,  descriptions  of  representative  pre¬ 
school  institutions,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  data  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  questionnaires  and  interviews. 

IV.  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  value  of  pre¬ 
school  training  and  the  program  as  well  as  the  physical  plant 
and  equipment  required  for  ideal  training  of  the  very  young, 
but  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  experimenters  on  prob¬ 
lems  very  closely  related  to  this  study  is  given  here. 

Literature  on  the  education  and  training  of  young 
children  in  the  United  States .  The  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection  made  a  survey  of  nursery  schools, 
private  kindergartens,  and  day  nurseries  in  which  it  sought  to 
locate,  classify  and  type  these  institutions  as  well  as  deter¬ 
mine  their  means  of  support,  their  housing  and  furnishings, 
the  number  of  children  who  were  served  by  these  facilities, 
the  duration  of  the  session,  the  medical  facilities,  the 
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qualifications  of  the  personnel,  and  the  educational  program 
offered.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  was  recommended 
that  health  supervision  was  extremely  important  and  attention 
should  be  given  to  daily  health  inspection  and  the  isolation 
of  those  not  completely  well.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  developing  standards  for  these  in¬ 
stitutions  in  respect  to  the  type  of  building,  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations,  fire  protection,  the  records  kept,  and  the  personnel 
of  such  institutions.  This  report  declared  that  kindergartens 
had  proven  their  usefulness  and  they  should  be  adopted  as  part 
of  the  regular  public  school  system. 

Literature  on  the  education  and  training  of  young 
children  in  England.  Lochhead  made  a  stud}?-  of  the  legislation 
regarding  preschool  training  and  the  historical  development  of 
this  training  in  England.  Through  historical  research  and  by 
means  of  observations  and  interviews,  he  compared  the  English 
system  of  preschool  training  with  the  training  available  in  the 
United  States.  He  found  that  children  of  the  wealthy  attended 

7 

kindergartens,  the  children  of  the  poor  attended  infant  schools. 

^  The  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec¬ 
tion,  Nursery  Education,  Section  III.  Education  and  Training, 

New  York;  The  Century  Company,  1931?  PP«  132-13T. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

^  Jewell  Lochhead,  The  Education  of  the  Young  Child  in 
England,  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education  No.  5?21, 

New  York;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1932,  p.  136. 
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Literature  on  the  education  and  training  of  young 
children  in  Canada .  Church  made  a  questionnaire  study  of 
Canada  similar  to  that  made  by  the  White  House  Conference  of 
Child  Health  and  Protection  in  their  survey  of  United  States 
institutions.  Like  Lochhead,  he  included  historical  research 
in  his  study,  but  he  omitted  observations  of  representative 
institutions.  In  this  respect  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
sampling  used  his  study  is  similar  to  that  made  in  the  United 
States.  Church  classified  the  institutions  surveyed  into  three 
main  types  as  follows:  nursery  school,  nursery  kindergarten, 

o 

and  the  day  nurseries.  He  found  the  socio-economic  status  of 
the  family  largely  determined  the  type  of  institution  the 
child  attended. ^  The  results  of  this  study  indicated  there 
was  a  need  for  some  control  over  the  standards  to  be  met  by 
preschool  institutions.^1 

The  results  of  these  studies  would  seem  to  indicate 
there  is  a  need  for  more  research  in  the  field  of  preschool 
education,  especially  in  Canada  and  particularly  in  Alberta 
where  kindergartens  are  not  part  of  the  regular  school  system. 

In  this  study  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  Alberta  preschool 
education.  An  attempt  is  made  to  synthesize  data  obtained 
from  the  homes,  the  school,  and  the  preschool  institutions . 


E.  J.  M.  Church,  "An  Evaluation  of  Preschool  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Canada",  (unpublished  Doctor’s  thesis,  The  University 
of  Toronto,  Toronto),  1950,  p.  *+3» 
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Ibid . ,  p .  14 9 . 


Ibid. ,  p.  153 • 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PLAY  SCHOOL 
AND  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

Although  Canada  has  evolved  a  system  of  education,  this 
system  has  been  influenced  by  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  A  study  of  the  development  of  preschool  educa¬ 
tion  in  these  two  countries  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
prelude  to  a  similar  study  of  Canada. 

I.  PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND 

Since  the  English  kindergarten  and  infant  school  seem 
to  have  somewhat  the  same  purpose  as  the  Alberta  kindergarten 
and  play  school,  the  study  of  English  preschool  education  was 
limited  to  this  area. 

The  First  Schools  for  the  Young  Child 

Schools  for  the  young  were  thought  of  at  a  very  early 
date.  Plato  spoke  of  such  schools.  Johann  Amos  Coraenius 
(1592-1670)  advocated  a  school  of  infancy  in  which  special 
attention  would  be  given  to  food,  sleep,  fresh  air,  and  exer¬ 
cise  so  the  body  would  be  a  fit  habitation  for  the  soul.^ 

1  John  S.  Brubacher,  A  History  of  the  Problems  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  and  London:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 

W+7,  p.  b02. 
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In  the  eighteenth  century  Dame  Schools  were  operated  in 
England,  but  these  offered  nothing  more  than  baby-sitting 

o 

facilities.  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  established  a  school  for 
very  young  children  in  the  French  village  of  Wallbach  in  177^. ^ 
Although  these  people  had  the  idea  of  schools  for  the  young, 
the  distinction  of  starting  the  evolution  of  schools  for 

L. 

young  children  in  Greet  Britain  must  be  given  to  Robert  Owen, 

Robert  Owen .  In  I8l6,  Robert  Owen  opened  a  school  at 
New  Lanark,  Scotland,  Infants  above  one  year  of  age  could 
attend  this  school  and  continue  in  attendance  until  they  were 
five  or  six  years  of  age.  The  school  endeavored  to  help  the 
children  acquire  good  habits.  The  chief  motivating  forces 
were  amusement  and  the  joy  of  doing.  All  learning  was  to  be  a 
pleasure.  Children  were  never  to  hear  angry  words.  Instead 
of  being  annoyed  with  books  they  were  to  learn  by  asking 
questions.'  Dancing  lessons  were  given  to  those  who  were  twro 
years  old  or  over  and  there  were  military  drills  accompanied 
with  the  fife.  Natural  objects,  pictures,  and  conversation 
were  used  to  instruct  in  his  school  for  infants.  Robert 


2  Frank  Smith,  A  History  of  English  Elementary  Ed¬ 
ucation  1760-1920,  London:  University  of  London  Press,  1931> 
pp.  3§^4o. 

3  C.D.  Wills  and  W.H.  Stegeman,  Living  in  the  Kinder¬ 
garten,  Chicago:  Follett  Publishing  Company,  19 5T,  pV  6l. 

^  Jewell  Lochhead,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  19.  ^  Ibid . ,  pp. 18-19. 
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Owen  would  have  preferred  to  omit  all  reading  but  in  deference 

to  the  parents'  wishes  it  was  included.0  The  school  was  taught 

by  a  Molly  Young  and  a  James  Buchanan,  and  in  I8l8,  this  same 

Buchanan  took  charge  of  the  first  infant  school  that  was  opened 
7 

in  England . 1 

Samuel  Wilderspin.  Among  those  who  visited  James 
Buchanan  at  the  Westminster  School,  was  Samuel  Wilderspin.  He 
later  became  the  superintendent  of  the  second  English  infant 

Q 

school  at  Spitalfields  in  1820.  Although  he  had  visited 
Buchanan's  school,  Wilderspin  claimed  he  had  formulated  his 

Q 

own  system  of  education  before  he  had  read  or  observed  others. 

Wilderspin' s  contribution  to  preschool  education  was 
that  in  his  school  it  became  evident  that  the  secret  of  train¬ 
ing  children  was  to  descend  to  their  level,  become  a  child, 
and  engage  their  senses  in  what  one  would  have  them  learn. ^ 
Wilderspin' s  model  lessons  did  contain  information  more  suitable 
for  adults  than  small  children.  His  use  of  pictures,  his  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  use  of  the  playground  to  further  the  physical 
and  moral  duties  of  the  school,  the  impetus  he  gave  to  the 

8  Frank  Smith,  op.  cit . .  pp.  90-91. 

7  Ibid.?  P.  90.  8  Ibid.,  p.  93. 


9  Ibid. 
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Ibid. .  p.  95. 
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importance  of  character  formation,  his  advocacy  of  handling 
children  with  kindness,  sympathy,  and  patience  were  commendable 

David  Stow.  About  1816,  a  Sunday  school  was  opened  in 

Glasgow  by  David  Stow.  He  soon  felt  that  one  day  a  week  was 

insufficent.  A  visit  to  Wilderspin's  school  strengthened  his 

convictions  regarding  more  time  being  needed  to  educate  the 

young  child.  In  his  own  school  Stow  had  used  the  principles 

of  understanding  before  memory  and  "picturing  out"  a  lesson 

to  make  it  more  vivid.  The  Stow  infant  schools  were  recog- 

12 

nized  as  good  schools.  He  was  the  first  to  open  a  school 
for  training  teachers  of  young  children.  His  "trainers"  as 
he  called  them,  were  in  demand  throughout  Scotland,  England, 
and  the  colonies. 

Educational  Theories  Behind,  the  Methods  Used  in  Eng  land . 

Educational  id eas  of  Pestalozzi.  Pestalozzi  wrote  a 
series  of  letters,  Pestalozzi  on  Infant  Education,  for  James 
Pierpont  Greaves,  an  Englishman  who  studied  under  him  at 
Yverdon  from  1817-1822  and  then  returned  to  England  to  become 
secretary  of  the  Infant  School  Society.  This  led  Charles  Mayo 


11  Ibid.,  pp.  93-96. 

12  h.G.  Good,  A  History  of  Western  Education.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  19^+7 >  P°  211. 

Frank  Smith,  op.  c_it.,  p.  100. 
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13 

to  attend  classes  in  Yverdon  in  1819.  On  Mayo's  return,  he 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth  opened  a  school  at  Epsom  and  here  they 
demonstrated  object  teaching  as  advocated  by  Pestalozzi.  Miss 
Mayo  wrote  a  book  on  object  teaching  in  England  which  popul¬ 
arized  this  method  in  spite  of  the  formal  manner  in  which  the 
lessons  were  written.  Teachers  trained  in  Pestalozzian  meth¬ 
ods  were  needed  and  to  meet  this  need  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Infant  School  Society  was  formed  in  1836.  A  model  school  was 
established  by  the  society  to  demonstrate  Pestalozzian  prin¬ 
ciples.  ^  Leadership  in  the  infant  school  movement  soon 
passed  to  this  society.-^ 

Friedrich  Froebel's  educational  theories.  Froebel,  a 
pupil  of  Pestalozzi  and  also  a  teacher  in  one  of  his  schools, 
established  a  school  of  his  own  in  Blakenburg,  Germany  in 
1837?  and  in  184-0  this  school  was  given  the  name  "kindergarten". 
Children  met  in  a  disused  powdermill  for  a  program  consisting 
of  the  following:  a  circle  song,  play  with  organized  mat¬ 
erials,  a  march  through  the  woods,  a  play  period,  and  sometimes 
story  telling.  The  interests  of  the  children  always  determined 
the  program. 

1^  Lochhead,  op.  cit. ,  p.  24. 

Good,  op.  cit.  .  p.  271. 

Paul  Monroe  (ed.),  A  Cyclopedia  of  Education. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  191&,  111)  p.  600. 
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Like  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  used  objects,  but  Froebel 

selected  a  smaller  number  of  objects  and  he  chose  these  for 

17 

the  remote  symbolic  knowledge  they  suggested.  He  believed 

the  child  was  good  and  the  inner  potentialities  of  the  child 

were  awakened  by  means  of  symbols.  The  idea  of  education 

through  play  was  original  with  him.  Complete  education  was 

possible  through  doing,  thinking,  and  feeling.  Self-activity 

l8 

was  to  be  allowed  and  the  means  provided."  For  play  materials 
he  devised  ’’gifts"  such  as  the  ball  and.  the  cube,  and  "occupa¬ 
tions"  such  as  cardboard,  clay,  and  sand » Froebel  believed 

PO 

the  ball  was  the  most  important  plaything.  He  realized  the 

impact  that  music  makes  on  children’s  senses  and  he  originated 

PI 

the  mother  plays  and  nursery  songs. 

The  methods  of  Froebel  were  introduced  into  England 
through  the  lectures  given  by  the  Baroness  von  Bulow  in  185*+. 
In  the  same  year  the  first  English  kindergarten  was  opened  at 

^  John  Brubacher,  op.  cit . ,  p.  223. 

T  8 

Jewell  Lochhead,  o£.  cit. ,  pp.  27-28. 

Adolph  E.  Meyer,  The  Development  of  Education  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  second  edition,  New  York:  Prentice  Hall, 
Inc.,  19%>  p.  27. 

J.  Jarvis,  Friedrich  Froebel  *  s  Pedagogic  ’  s  of  the 
Kindergarten  or  His  Ideas  Concerning  the  Play  and  Playthings 
of  the  Child.  New  York  and  London:  A.  Appleton  and  Company, 
19257“??.  32-59. 

21 

J.  Jarvis,  Pedagogics  jof  the  Kindergarten.  Second 
Parjt,  New  York  and  London:  A.  Appleton  and  Company,  1H99, 

P.  53. 
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Hampstead  under  the  direction  of  Madame  Ronge.  By  the  year 
1890  there  were  two  hundred  kindergartens.  This  was  partly 
the  achievement  of  the  London  School  Board's  lecturer  who 
instructed  mistresses  of  infant  schools  in  Froebel  methods 
and  partly  due  to  the  National  Froebel  Union  Certificate 
that  was  awarded  to  those  who  passed  the  required  courses. 
Kindergarten  materials  were  used  in  the  schools  to  teach  the 

op 

subject  matter,  but  the  spirit  of  Froebel  was  lacking. 

Maria  Montes sori.  In  1910,  the  Board  of  Education  sent 
Mr.  Edmund  Holmes  to  Rome  to  investigate  the  reports  of  the 
educational  system  of  Dr.  Maria  Montes sori.  As  a  result  of 
this  the  English  Montes sori  Society  was  formed  and  Dr.  Montes- 
sori  lectured  in  England  in  1912  and  in  1913.  These  lectures 
were  so  successful  that  scarcely  a  school  for  young  children 
exists  which  has  not  been  influenced.  She  advocated  self- 
education  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  freedom,  no  rewards 
or  punishments,  the  use  of  didactic  apparatus,  and  sense  train¬ 
ing.  The  didactic  apparatus  was  large  enough  to  allow  children 
muscular  activity  but  Montessori  insisted  it  should  be  used  in 
a  specific  manner.  Sense  training  materials  were  not  to  be 
used  for  play.2^  Montessori' s  chief  contribution  to  the 

22  Lochhead,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  27-32. 

23  Ibid.,  pp.  33-37. 
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English  system  of  preschool  education  was  her  doctrine  of 
freedom.  Of  this  Meyer  says: 

Demanding  complete  freedom  for  the  child,  Montes sori 
holds  that  such  freedom  is  essentially  biological,  its 
chief  requisite  during  the  period  of  the  child’s  growth 
being  the  absence  of  interference.  Wo  one,  in  the  eyes 
of  Montessori,  is  really  free  unless  he  is  independent; 
and  he  is  independent  only  when  he  is  able  to  do  things 
for  himself  without  help  from  anybody  else  ....... 

Should  he  make  a  mistake,  he  is  bound,  in  time,  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  correct  it.  Should  he  fail  to  do  this,  Montes¬ 
sori  believes,  it  is  because  he  is  not  yet  ready  to  do 
the  task  he  chose  .  .  .  .  .  In  the  Montessori  school 

the  child  selects  the  activity  that  interests  him,  play¬ 
ing  or  working  at  it  without  interference,  unless  he 
happens  to  disturb  his  companions.* 2 


The  English  Infant  Schools  and  Kindergartens  of  Today 


Legislation.  In  1833,  a  grant  of  £20,000  was  made  for 
the  erection  of  school  houses  for  the  poorer  classes  of  Great 
Britain. 25  gix  years  later,  the  grant  was  increased.  In  the 
decade  1930-1940,  it  amounted  to  about  £43, 000. The  State 
provides  educational  opportunities  for  nursery  stage  children 
between  five  and  seven  years.  2?  The  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870  made  the  education  of  the  masses  a  public  duty. 


?4 

A.E.  Meyer,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  109. 

25  Frank  Smith,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  139. 

Jewell  Lochhead,  ojd.  cit.,  p.  2. 

2?  Ibid . ,  p.  10. 
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At  intervals  between  1876  and  1900,  the  age  of  school  entry 
was  lowered  until  it  reached  the  age  of  four.  In  1891, 
elementary  education  was  made  free. 23  The  Fisher  Act,  or  the 
Education  Act  of  1918,  provided  for  a  national  system  of  ed¬ 
ucation  from  the  nursery  school  to  the  university.  29 

The  kindergarten  a  nd  infant  school  program.  The  infant 
schools  were  firmly  established  as  the  schools  for  the  poor 
and  the  kindergartens  became  the  schools  for  the  rich,  or 
better  class  people.  Kindergartens  usually  charge  fees.  In 
191*+,  there  were  only  eight  free  kindergartens  in  London, 38 

England's  infant  schools  have  shown  a  steady  development. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  individual.  The  major  goals 
have  been  the  development  of  character  and  preparation  for  life. 
Through  character  training  they  attempt  to  form  intellectual, 
emotional  and  moral  habits.  Habits  such  as  cleanliness, 
courtesy,  consideration  for  others,  kindness,  and  self-control 
are  desirable.  The  emphasis  schools  place  upon  preparation 
for  the  senior  grades  varies. 31  children  are  given  training 
in  listening,  speaking  clearly,  story  telling,  observing, 
music,  and  crafts  such  as  sewing  and  knitting. 32  since  the 

28  Ibid.,  p.  3.  29  ibid.,  p.  10. 

3°  Ibid . ,  p.  28.  31  ibid..,  pp.  41-43. 

32  ibid. ,  pp.  81-82. 
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passing  of  the  "payment  by  results"  system  there  has  been  less 


emphasis  on  subject  matter  and  memory. 33 


Kindergartens  also  have  made  progress.  In  1911,  Froebel's 
educational  principles  assumed  a  new  meaning.  Much  of  the  old 
formalism  was  discarded  and  activities  arising  from  the  child's 


interests  were  adopted. 3lf 


The  kindergarten  program  differs  from  that  of  the  infant 


school  in  several  ways.  The  former  has  a  half-day  program; 
the  latter  has  a  full  day.  Infant  schools  accept  Montessori 
principles;  the  kindergartens  accept  the  principles  of  Froebel. 
In  the  kindergartens ,  community  projects  receive  more  emphasis 
than  the  traditional  school  subjects,  and  play  rather  than 
sense  training  is  the  chief  occupation.  Both  kindergarten 

35 

and  infant  schools  have  proven  their  value. 

Teacher  training .  England  has  no  unified  plan  for 
teacher  training.  The  most  approved  plan  includes  elementary 
education  to  eleven  years  and  secondary  education  to  eighteen 
years.  This  concludes  with  a  professional  two  year  college 
training,  at  the  close  of  which  the  candidate  qualifies  by 
passing  an  examination  and  one  year  of  successful  probationary 
teaching.  3-6 


33  Ibid.,  p.  81. 
3  5  Ibid . ,  p.  211. 


3*+  Ibid.,  p.  128. 
36  Ibid. 
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From  the  time  of  the  opening  of  England  1 s  first  infant 
school  to  the  passing  of  the  Fisher  Act  of  1P18 ,  England  has 
evolved  a  system  of  education  suitable  for  her  particular 
culture,  and  one  which  seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young 
child . 

II.  PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Preschool  education  in  the  United  States  has  been  under 
the  auspices  of  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools  as  well  as 
kindergartens  and  play  groups,  but  this  study  is  limited  to  the 
play  groups  and  the  kindergartens.  An  attempt  is  here  made  to 
trace  the  development  of  these  from  their  establishment  and  to 
discover  present  trends  in  regard  to  enrolment,  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  the  program  offered. 

The  First  Schools  for  the  Young  Child. 

The  German-Bnglish  kindergartens .  One  result  of  the 
European  Revolution  of  1848  was  the  establishment  of  German- 
English  kindergartens  in  the  United  States.  This  war  caused 
many  cultured  and  influential  German  people  to  move  from  their 
homeland.  They  took  with  them  their  faith  in  the  Froebel 
kindergarten  and  its  methods. 

One  of  their  number  was  Mrs.  Carl  Schurz,  the  former 
Miss  Meyer,  who  was  the  sister  of  Madame  Ronge  of  the  English 
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Hampstead  Kindergarten.  In  18 55?  Mrs.  Schurz  opened  a 
kindergarten  in  her  Watertown,  Wisconsin  home  for  her  own 
daughters  and  neighboring  children.  A  second  kindergarten 
was  opened  in  1858,  in  Ohio.  By  1861,  the  kindergarten  had 
become  so  popular  that  Dr.  Douai  adopted  it  into  his  German- 
English  Academy  at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Dr,  W.N.  Hallman  had 
visited  Zurich,  Switzerland  to  learn  more  of  kindergarten 
methods.  After  he  had  tried  these  out  in  his  German-English 
Academy  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  he  established  a  training 
course  for  kindergarten  teachers  in  both  the  English  and  the 
German  tongue  at  Milwaukee. 3 7 

The  English  kindergartens .  Although  the  German  im¬ 
migrants  had  started  the  kindergarten  movement  in  the  United 
States,  leadership  soon  passed  to  those  of  English  descent. 

This  was  due  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1851  on  Dr.  Barnard,  who  visited  England  as  a  delegate.  He 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  Froebel  methods  he  saw  there  and 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  wrote  articles  describ¬ 
ing  them.  His  writings  interested  Elizabeth  Peabody  to  such 
a  degree  that  she  studied  the  articles  written  by  Mrs.  Edna 
D.  Cheney  and  Miss  Anna  Parsons  on  the  kindergartens  of 


37  Nina  C.  Vanderwalker,  The  Kindergarten  in  American 
Education,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1908,  pp".  12- lA. 
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Germany,  and  Froebel's  principles  as  stated  by  the  Baroness  von 
Bulow.33  Later  she  chanced  to  meet  Mrs,  Schurz,  and  after 
Mrs.  Schurz  visited  Boston,  Miss  Peabody,  who  was  then  fifty- 
five,  opened  the  first  English  kindergarten  in  i860.  She  was 
so  enthusiastic  that  she  went  to  Europe  in  1867  and  studied 
Froebel’s  methods;  she  returned  to  her  own  land  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  her  life  to  kindergarten  work.  Since  she  was  a 
sister-in-law  of  Horace  Mann,  she  was  in  direct  contact  with 
the  educational  movement  in  the  United  States,  and  kindergartens 
were  firmly  established .39 

As  kindergartens  multiplied,  the  need  for  trained 
kindergartners  became  more  evident.  In  1868,  two  pupils  of  the 
Baroness  von  Bulow,  Madame  Matilde  Kriege  and  her  daughter, 
opened  a  training  school  in  Boston.  Miss  Henrietta  B.  Haines, 
principal  of  a  large  private  school  in  New  York  City,  invited 
Miss  M?rie  Boelte,  a  pupil  of  Froebel's,  to  open  a  kinder¬ 
garten  in  her  school.  Miss  Boelte  did  so.  She  then  married 
Dr.  Kraus,  another  exponent  of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  two 
opened  a  very  successful  training  school  that  graduated  many 
leading  kindergartners.110 

Kindergartens  had  proven  their  value  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Harris,  the  leading  exponent  of  the  idealistic 
philosophy  and  superintendent  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  schools, 
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Ibid . ,  p .  16 
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recommended  that  kindergartens  be  a  part  of  the  school  system. 
Miss  Blow,  a  pupil  of  Miss  Boelte's,  demonstrated  its  success. 
She  operated  this  school  gratuitously  for  some  time  before  she 
opened  a  training  school  of  her  own.^ 

The  kindergarten  movement  spread.  In  1876,  a  model 
kindergarten  was  operated  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition. 

This  model  school  was  so  successful  that  both  a  kindergarten 

LlO 

and  a  training  school  were  opened  in  that  city.  Chicago’s 
first  kindergarten  was  opened  in  1874,  and  as  a  result  of  a 
lecture  tour  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  kindergartens  were  opened 
in  San  Fransisco  and  Denver  in  l876.L|'3  slums  were  developing 
in  some  cities;  kindergartens  were  established  in  a  ’’save  the 
child"  effort.^1.  Other  schools,  such  as  Chicago’s  Hull  House, 
were  opened  as  part  of  social  settlement  work. ^5  various 
denominations  established  kindergartens.  Some  were  opened 
by  women's  clubs.  If-7  The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
found  an  ally  in  this  institution.  The  Chautauqua  added  a 


1+1  Ibid.,  pp.  18-20. 
^3  ibid . ,  p.  18. 

Ibid.,  p.83. 

1+7  Ibid  . ,  p.73. 


1+2  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

Ibid.,  pp.  76-79. 
48  Ibid.,  p.104. 
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a  kindergarten  department  to  its  educational  attractions.^ 

In  the  southern  states  a  summer  school  began  the  kindergarten 
movement.  50  There  -were  ten  kindergartens  in  1870;^-*-  there 
were  four  hundred  kindergartens  scattered  over  thirty  states 
in  1880.  In  the  same  year  a  kindergarten  training  department 
was  added  to  a  State  normal  school  for  the  first  time. 52 

The  Progressive  kindergartens .  Through  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Harris,  Miss  Blow  attended  meetings  of  the  Concord 
School,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  of  the  Concord  School 
began  a  school  for  kindergartners  in  Chicago.  Since  Miss 
Blow,  Miss  Harrison,  and  Miss  Peabody  trained  most  of  the 
kindergartners,  the  institution  was  fairly  well  set  along 
transcendental  lines;  however,  the  idea  of  the  progressive 
kindergarten  sprang  up. 

In  1887,  Miss  Anna  Bryan  opened  a  training  school  for 
kindergartners  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  this  school  she 
encouraged  experimentation  in  making  the  work  with  the  kinder' 
garten  ’'gifts"  more  vital  than  it  appeared  to  be  when  it  was 
presented  according  to  Froebel's  sequential  plan.  Later  on, 
with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Patty  Hill,  she  presented  her 
ideas  to  the  National  Education  Association,  and  interest  in 

5°  Ibid.,  p.  144. 

52  Ibid., 


49  Ibid.,  p.  l4l 
5!  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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her  ideas  spread.  When  Miss  Bryan  went  to  Chicago,  Miss  Hill 

took  over  at  Louisville,  and  in  1895  she  studied  under  Dr.  G. 

Stanley  Hall,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the 

child  study  movement.  As  a  result  of  this  study  changes  in  the 

kindergarten  practices,  such  as  the  enlarging  of  the  Froebelian 

gifts,  and  the  discarding  of  the  surface  materials,  were  made. 

cro 

More  attention  was  given  to  physical  hygiene. 

Dr.  John  Dewey  went  to  Chicago  in  1894,  and  here  he  found 

an  able  co-worker  in  Miss  Bryan,  But  in  1904  Miss  Bryan  went 

to  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  to  lecture,  and  in  1910,  she 

took  charge  of  the  kindergarten  department  there,  and  made  it 

54 

the  centre  and  guide  of  the  new  movement. 

Twentieth  Century  Schools  for  the  Young 

Twentieth  century  kindergartens .  In  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  a  dualism  developed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  kindergarten. 
One  group  followed  Miss  Blow  and  the  Froebelian  philosophy; 
the  other  group  followed  Miss  Patty  Hill,  Alice  Temple,  the 
educational  psychology  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Thorndike,  and  the  educational  philosophy  of  Dr.  John  Dewey. 

The  last  philosophy  gave  freedom  to  the  children  in  the  acti¬ 
vities  the  children  enjoyed  for  their  own  sake.  Children  were 
allowed  to  adapt  materials  to  achieve  their  own  purposes 


58 

Use  Forest,  Preschool  Education.  A  Historical  and 
Critical  Study,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1927, 
pp.  172-1757 

54  55 

Ibid . ,  pp.  178-179.  Brubacher,  op.  cit . ,  p.  407. 
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Legislation.  Early  legislation  forbade  the  use  of 
school  funds  for  children  below  school  age.  The  erroneous 
idea  that  kindergartens  were  a  very  expensive  institution 
hampered  a  movement  to  include  them  in  the  schools.  Between 

1880  and  1890,  kindergartens  became  part  of  the  public  school 

57 

system.  '  Kindergartens  had  a  legal  foothold  in  all  but  eleven 

58 

states  in  1908.  There  were  some  200,000  enrolled  in  the 
3,000  public  kindergartens  and  an  unestimated  number  attended 
the  1,500  private  kindergartens  in  1903-1904.59  Enrolments 
grew  rapidly.  By  1940,  about  625? 000  attended  public  kinder¬ 
gartens  and  another  40,000  were  enrolled  in  private  institu- 
tionsf°most  of  which  were  situated  in  the  larger  cities  and 
towns 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  enrolment  has  been  augmented 
with  younger  groups  of  children  who  attend  play  groups.  This 
has  been  made  possible  in  some  states  by  federal  and  state 
vocational  funds  that  support  adult  education  programs.  Under 
such  a  program  the  grants  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  adult 

5^  Vanderwalker,  op.  cit.,  p.  I87. 

5?  Lochhead,  op.  cit.,  p.  137. 

58  Vanderwalker,  op.  cit. .  p.  245. 

59  Monroe,  op.  cit. .  p.  604. 

Meyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  384.  Lochhead,  op.  cit.,  p.104. 
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attendance. 


62 


Teacher  training.  Although  each  state  has  its  own  sys¬ 
tem  of  certification,  many  universities  have  a  unified  system 
of  teacher  training.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  scientific 
study  of  education. ^ 

Kindergarten  Associations 

The  National  Education  Association.  A  kindergarten 

department  was  established  by  the  National  Education  Association 

in  1874,  to  sponsor  kindergartens.  In  spite  of  this,  more  than 

seventy-five  years  passed  before  some  localities  took  their 

first  steps  toward  kindergartens.  Some  states  and  communities 

64 

still  question  their  value,  when  finances  are  low. 

The  International  Kindergarten  Union.  Another  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  was  formed  in  1892. 
This  was  a  very  successful  venture.  It  became  the  Association 
for  Childhood  Education  in  1931.  When  it  originated  there  were 
private  kindergartens  for  those  who  could  afford  them.  Through 
the  mediums  of  exhibits,  meetings,  publications  and  campaigns, 


^  2 

Ho  G.  Eckert,  Handbook  on  Parent  Education,  Bureau  of 
Adult  Education,  California  State  Department  of  Education, 

Vol.  XIX,  No.  Sacremento:  Government  Printing  Office,  1950, 
PP.  56-57. 
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it  worked  for  philanthropic  kindergartens  and  then  in  turn  for 
public  ones.^ 

The  Play  Groups 

Play  groups  are  attracting  more  attention  as  preschool 
training  institutions*  These  groups  differ  in  purpose  from 
the  kindergarten,  but  they  have  some  things  in  common.  The 
distinction  between  these  institutions  can  best  be  noted  by  a 
study  of  their  origin  and  of  representative  play  group  programs. 

The  origin  of  the  play  group.  The  first  play  group  was 
established  comparatively  recently;  however,  the  parent's  role 
in  educating  the  child  was  given  some  thought  as  early  as  the 
day's  of  Plato.  Froebel  believed  the  mother  had  an  innate  or 
maternal  knowledge  of  the  best  way  to  educate  the  child,  and 
the  school  or  the  kindergarten  must  not  supplant  the  home. 
Montessori,  like  Froebel,  believed  the  school  should  not  take 
the  place  of  the  home,  but  she  also  believed  mothers  should 
be  given  instruction  in  caring  for  children  in  order  that  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  excellence  in  child  management 
could  be  attained.  In  1907,  Montessori  organized  the  casa  del 
bambini,  which  resembled  a  modern  nursery  school,  and  in  them 
the  mothers  were  instructed Whether  either  Froebel  or 
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Montes sori  have  unduly  influenced  the  modern  play  group  can  be 
questioned. 

A  co-operative  nursery  school  group  was  opened  by 

Mf acuity  wives1’  and  alumnae  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 

1916,  to  provide  group  training  for  the  children  and  to  widen 

67 

the  mother's  experience  with  children.  This  was  an  educational 

undertaking  to  promote,  as  Forest  says,  "the  permanent  and  use- 

68 

ful  development  of  little  children." 

The  ideas  instituted  by  this  Chicago  group  spread.  Play 
groups  have  become  numerous.  Figures  regarding  enrolment  in 
play  groups  in  the  United  States  are  not  available,  but  the 
interest  that  has  been  taken  in  them  in  the  states  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  California  might  be  a  fair  indication  of  their  popu¬ 
larity. 

Seattle  play  groups .  The  co-operative  play  groups, 
which  are  laboratory  sessions  in  child  care  and  development, 
were  started  in  1938.  In  that  year,  due  to  persistent  requests 
from  the  Parent-Teacher's  Associations  for  leadership  in  their 
discussion  groups,  the  Program  of  Education  for  Family  Life 
was  organized  in  the  Seattle  schools,  and  thus  lay  leaders 
could  be  trained  to  carry  on  individual  group  worko  The  co¬ 
operative  play  groups  were  started  early  in  the  program. 

6  7  68 

Ibid . ,  pp.  299-300.  Ibid . ,  P.  305. 
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Parents  who  wish  their  children  to  have  the  advantage  of 
group  life  and  the  opportunity  to  play  with  other  children 
set  up  and  operate  community  groups.  The  mothers  find  the  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  group  to  meet  in;  they  buy  the  needed  equipment; 
and  they  select  a  leader  from  their  own  group,  who  holds  a 
"certificate  from  the  Family  Life  Classes  in  Guiding  Children* s 

69 

Growth  and  Basic  Leadership."  Preference  is  given  to  leaders 

70 

who  also  have  nursery  school  training.  Thus  the  child  receives 
guided  play;  the  parent  receives  a  richer  education  in  child 
life. 

The  Seattle  Schools  give  supervision,  guidance,  and  re¬ 
quested  services.  They  publish  a  brochure,  "Does  Your  Child 
Need  Playmates?’1,  which  gives  the  philosophy  of  the  play  groups 

and  suggestions  for  suitable  meeting  places,  schedules,  routines 

7 1 

and  supervision.  In  1953-195l+->  there  were  seventy-seven  nur¬ 
sery  play  groups  involving  approximately  1,500  families.  To 
ensure  the  efficiency  of  this  program  workshops  and  classes 
provide  the  understandings  and  skills  that  are  necessary  if 

69 

Seattle  Public  Schools,  Family  Life  Education, 

"Family  Life  Program",  Seattle:  (n.d.),  p.  1.  (Mimeographed.) 

Seattle  Public  Schools,  Family  Life  Education,  "Does 
Your  Child  Need  Playmates?",  Seattle:  (n.d.),  p.  2. 
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mothers  are  to  participate  successfully  in  such  a  program. 

The  play  groups  are  reported  as  classes  in  the  Seattle 

Schools*  yearly  report  under  the  heading,  "Parent  Education  in 

Child  Care  and  Development";  however,  it  should  be  remembered 

that  kindergartens  are  a  regular  part  of  the  school  system  and 

the  play  groups  have  not  grown  into  co-operative  kindergartens 

73 

as  they  have  done  in  some  areas.  In  regard  to  the  financing 
of  these  play  groups,  a  bulletin  of  the  Seattle  Schools  con¬ 
tains  this  statement: 

The  budget  for  this  program  is  met  in  part  by  federal 
funds  which  come  through  the  State  by  way  of  the  George 
Dean  Act.  These  funds  are  allocated  on  an  attendance  basis 
to  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  in  which  the  Program 
operates  and  is  supervised.  Seattle  School  District 
assumes  the  remainder  of  the  cost,  which  is  largely  paid 
for  with  attendance  money. 

The  influence  of  the  Seattle  program  has  extended  into 
Canada.  The  Family  Life  Education  Department  of  Seattle  Schools 
assisted  the  British  Columbia  Co-Operative  Play  Groups  to  or- 

75 

ganize,  and  it  shared  some  proven  materials  with  them. 
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Seattle  Public  Schools,  "Family  Life  Program",  op. 

cit.,  p0  1. 

^~>  Mrs.  E.  Crum,  letter  to  the  writer,  22  December,  195*+. 
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Seattle  Public  Schools,  "Family  Life  Program",  op. 
cit. .  p.  2. 

75 

Crum,  loc .  cit. 
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California  play  groups.  California,  like  Washington, 
has  a  strong  play  group  movement,  and  has  retained  its  kinder¬ 
gartens.  Mr.  Milton  Babitz,  in  reply  to  a  letter,  wrote  as 
follows: 

As  to  your  question  regarding  the  effect  of  play 
groups  on  kindergartens,  we  find  no  evidence  that  there 
has  been  any  change  in  attitude  toward  kindergartens 
because  of  the  play  group  program.  Kindergartens  are 
part  of  the  regular  free  public  elementary  school  pro¬ 
gram  and  as  such  have  continued  to  enjoy  unquestioned 
public  support. 76 

California  operates  Play-Group  Observation  classes  and 

Parent  Nursery  classes.  The  parents  participate  in  both  types. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  effectively  established  for  many 

77 

years  in  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  and  other  cities.  The  second 
type  of  class  is  not  within  the  limits  set  for  this  study. 

The  parents  bring  their  preschool  children  to  the  Play- 
Group  Observation  classes  once  a  week.  The  parent-education 
teacher  of  these  classes  is  employed  by  the  director  of  adult 
education  on  an  hourly  basis  and  she  may  teach  one  to  five 
mornings  per  week.  The  teacher  tries  to  organize  a  permissive 
environment  for  the  children's  play  so  she  may  demonstrate  ways 
of  guiding  the  children's  activities  to  avoid  conflicts  and 
dangerous  situations.  She  also  stimulates  the  parent's 


Milton  Babitz,  letter  to  the  writer,  2 6  November,  195^. 
77 

'  Milton  Babitz,  "Learning  by  Doing",  Consultant  in 
Parent  Education,  Bureau  of  Adult  Education,  State  Department 
of  Education,  California:  (n.d.),  p.  1.  (Mimeographed.) 
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observation  and  recording  of  children's  behavior.  In  some 
instances  she  is  aided  by  an  assistant  teacher  in  order  that 
she  may  give  more  time  to  the  mothers. 

The  parent's  observations  are  written  on  special  forms 
and  the  teacher  reads  these  and  returns  them  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing,  Once  in  several  months,  parents  re-read  their  observations 
and  summarize  the  observation  and  growth  trends 0 

Another  type  of  observation  play  group  is  operated  in 
which  the  schedule  starts  about  ten  o'clock  and  after  lunch 
there  is  a  similar  two  and  a  half  hour  observation  period.  The 
parents  and  children  bring  lunch  or  they  lunch  in  the  school 
cafeteria.  The  children  take  a  nap  about  one  o'clock  and  the 
assisting  teacher  stays  with  them.  The  mothers  have  a  discussion 
group  at  this  time.  At  three  o'clock  the  program  concludes. 

Other  factors  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
program  are  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  books  on  child 
care,  which  are  available  for  loaning  to  the  parents,  and  the 
provision  of  lectures.  The  lectures  are  given  in  a  three  week 
series  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  by  the  co-ordinator  or 
another  lecturer  to  all  the  staff  and  the  parents. 

The  California  program  is  financed  much  like  that  of 
Washington,  The  school  district  is  reimbursed  by  the  state  for 
most  of  the  cost  of  the  teaching.  Attendance  is  counted  at 
observation  and  discussion  sessions.  The  local  board  assumes 
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the  cost  of  administration. / 

From  the  study  of  the  play  groups  in  the  two  states 
the  difference  between  kindergartens  and  the  play  groups 
appears  to  be  a  difference  in  purpose.  Both  preschool  insti¬ 
tutions  offer  a  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child,  but  the 
kindergarten  seeks  to  educate  the  child  while  the  play  group 
attempts  to  educate  the  parent  as  well  as  the  child.  The  one 
institution  would  seem  to  complement  the  other  in  ministering 
to  the  child's  needs. 

III.  PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA 

A  few  areas  in  Canada  had  kindergartens  before  the 
close  of  the  past  century;  nevertheless,  preschool  training  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  in  many  parts  of  this  country. 
Preschool  institutions  include  day  nurseries,  nursery  schools, 
kindergartens,  play  schools  and  play  groups,  but  this  study 
was  limited  to  the  last  three  mentioned. 

Collecting  _the  Information 

Little  has  been  written  on  the  history  of  preschool 
education  in  Canada;  therefore,  libraries  were  of  little  assis¬ 
tance.  Distance  and  lack  of  time  made  it  impossible  to  obtain 
information  by  interview  except  in  Alberta,  and  even  this  had 
to  be  limited  to  Edmonton.  Letters  were  sent  to  the  department 


^  R.  G.  Eckert,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  33”35* 
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of  education  in  each  province,  to  superintendents  of  schools 


in  some  of  the  larger  centres  of  population  and  to  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  territorial  schools.  In  some  instances  letters 
were  sent  to  primary  supervisors,  welfare  departments,  universi¬ 
ties,  and  the  Home  and  School  Association.  The  response  to 
these  requests  for  information  could  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  interest  in  preschool  education.  If  we  accept  this,  it 
could  then  be  assumed  that  interest  was  keen  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  published  information.  Many  sent  school  bulletins, 
school  reports,  courses  of  study,  welfare  acts,  government  re¬ 
ports,  and  summer  school  bulletins,  all  of  which  contained  in¬ 
formation  relevant  to  this  study. 

The  data  with  regard  to  the  letters  sent,  the  replies 
received  to  these  letters,  and  information  received  following 
personal  interviews  is  given  in  Table  I.  The  response  was  ex¬ 
tremely  good;  twenty- two  replies  were  received  to  the  twenty- 
five  letters  sent. 


TABLE:  I 

RESPONSE  TO  REQUEST  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
PLAY  SCHOOLS,  PLAY  GROUPS,  AND  KINDERGARTENS 


Number  of  letters 
sent 

Number  of  replies 
to  letters 

Letters  follow¬ 
ing  interviews 

25 

22 

5 

. 
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The  Establishment  of  Kindergartens  in  Canada 

Prince  Edward  Island.  The  churches  were  influential 

in  establishing  kindergartens  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

They  also  played  a  role  in  establishing  what  appears  to  be 

Canada’s  oldest  kindergarten.  When  the  City  of  Charlottetown 

took  over  the  public  schools,  there  were  several  private 

schools.  Among  these  was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  school  which  had 

been  incorporated  in  1869,  and  was  operated  by  the  church.  The 

City  of  Charlottetown  paid  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  a  sub-= 

stantial  amount  for  this  school.  Since  the  money  could  not 

revert  to  its  donors,  the  Board  of  Trustees  decided,  about  1870, 

a 

to  conduct  a  school  of  music  and  public  kindergarten  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  incorporation  act.  These  schools  are 
still  conducted  by  trustees  chosen  from  the  Official  Board  of 
the  Trinity  United  Church  of  Charlottetown. 

The  kindergarten  was  conducted  in  its  own  building,  a 
former  temperance  hall,  for  many  years.  Since  the  sale  of 
this  building  it  has  been  conducted  in  the  social  hall  of  the 
church.  The  space  is  not  very  large  so  enrolment  is  limited  to 
fifty.  A  waiting  list  is  kept  of  would-be  pupils.  Two  teachers 
operate  the  kindergarten.  A  grant  from  the  church  is  paid  to 
the  head  teacher  and  she  supplements  this  with  tuition  fees 
and  hires  a  suitable  assistant  teacher.  Materials  are  furnished 
by  means  of  a  special  grant  from  the  church.  A  program  similar 
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to  that  used  in  the  more  progressive  kindergartens  in  the  United 

79 

States  has  been  conducted  in  this  school. 

Although  Prince  Edward  Island  had  this  early  kinder¬ 
garten,  such  institutions  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
in  this  area.  In  addition  to  the  private  kindergarten  in 

Charlottetown,  classes  are  conducted  for  the  children  of  air- 

80 

force  personnel  at  Summerside  and  Charlotte town* 


Ontario.  There  is  no  official  record  of  Ontario’s  first 

kindergarten.  In  l877>  the  Toronto  Globe  contained  a  news  item 

8 1 

regarding  the  opening  of  a  private  kindergarten.  The  first 
real  stimulus  to  kindergartens  in  Canada,  however,  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  public  school  kindergartens  of  the  United 
States  when,  at  the  request  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  J.  L.  Hughes  visited  the  kindergartens  of  St.  Louis, 
82 

Missouri.  Dr.  Hughes  was  Chief  Inspector  for  the  Toronto 
schools  and  "an  ardent  disciple  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  and 
he  was  instrumental  in  starting  the  first  kindergartens."^ 


c.  Black,  enclosure  in  Dr.  L.  Shaw's  letter  to  the 
writer,  15  November,  195*+* 

^  L.W.  Shaw,  letter  to  the  writer,  15  November,  1954. 
^  E.J.M.  Church,  ope  cit . .  pp.  16-17. 

82 

Paul  Monroe,  ojd0  cit. .  p.  604. 

^  S.D.  Holmes,  letter  to  the  writer,  28  October,  1954 » 
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Apparently  It  was  difficult  to  finance  the  early  kinder¬ 
gartens.  This  was  partially  overcome  through  the  intense  in¬ 
terest  of  the  founder,  Miss  'Mare  an,  who  carried  on  her  course 

84 

for  kindergarten  teachers  for  fifteen  years  without  salary. 

Kindergartens  were  opened  in  other  centres  as  well  as  in 

Toronto.  A  letter  from  Mr.  V.  N.  Ames,  Superintendent  of  Public 

Schools,  City  of  Hamilton  states: 

On  March  12,  1885  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  City 
of  Hamilton  passed  a  motion  establishing  a  Kindergarten 
class  in  every  Public  School.  85 

These  early  kindergartens  had  definite  objectives, 
which  were  stated  in  a  minute  in  the  records  of  the  Hamilton 
Board  of  Education,  March  12,  1885.  This  minute  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  object  of  the  Kindergarten  is  to  expand  the  mind 
rather  than  to  make  it  a  storehouse  of  facts.  It  aims 
to  set  the  mind  in  action  ...  to  teach  the  child  by 

observation. bo 

o7 

Ottawa’s  first  kindergarten  was  opened  in  1900.  '  By 

1905)  there  were  one  hundred  thirty  kindergartens  in  Ontario. 

By  1905 

These  were  established  in  Toronto,  Ottawa,  and  London,  it  was 


84 


1954. 


Z.S.  Phimister,  letter  to  the  writer,  15  November, 


V.N.  Ames,  letter  to  the  writer,  22  November,  1954. 

86 


Ibid. 


87 


Ottawa  Public  School  Board,  memorandum  to  the  writer, 
3  December,  1954. 
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estimated  that  12,000  children  we re  in  attendance.  These 
preschool  institutions  continued  to  increase.  Today,  Toronto 

89 

has  eighty-eight  public  school  kindergartens;  Hamilton  has 
90 

forty-five. 

In  1917?  kindergarten  primary  classes  were  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  Ontario.  Of  these  classes  Church  says: 

This  class,  combining  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
year  and  Grade  1,  was  designed  to  provide  some  kinder¬ 
garten  experience  for  the  child  in  smaller  schools 
where  it  was  impossible  to  establish  separate  kinder¬ 
garten  classes. 91 

Some  Ontario  Schools  operate  junior  kindergartens.  In 
reference  to  them  a  memorandum  from  the  Ottawa  Public  School 
Board,  contains  the  following  statement: 

In  19^2,  we  organized  in  Ottawa  Public  Schools,  the 
four-year-old  Kindergarten  class.  It  grew  with  great 
rapidity  and  popularity  during  and  after  the  war  years, 
until  we  had  one  or  two  classes  in  all  schools,  where 
they  could  be  accomodated.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
years  due  to  the  terrific  building  boom  and  growth  of 
population  several  of  these  classes  have  had  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  due  to  overcrowding  in  the  Grades  and  five- 
year-old  Kindergartens .92 

Ontario  recognizes  three  divisions  of  the  kindergarten: 
the  junior  kindergarten,  described  above,  the  senior  kinder¬ 
garten  for  children  having  a  mental  age  of  four  and  five  or 


88 

90 

92 


Monroe,  loc.  cit. 

Phimister, 

Ames,  loc.,  cit. 

^  Church,  .op 

Ottawa  Public  School  Board,  loc. 
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over,  and  the  kindergarten  primary  for  those  of  a  mental  age 

of  five  or  over  and  six.  J  In  1952,  there  were  one  hundred 

ninety-nine  senior  kindergartens  in  the  public  schools  and 

forty-three  in  the  separate  schools,  which  have  an  enrolment 

of  54,149  and  4,300  respectively.  In  addition  to  these 

58,449  enrolled  in  the  senior  kindergartens,  1,454  are  enrolled 

in  the  junior  kindergartens.  If  we  compare  these  figures  with 

94 

the  108,123  school  beginners  in  Ontario  in  1952^  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  preschool  training  might  be  available  chiefly 
to  those  who  live  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns. 

In  Ontario,  teachers  may  qualify  as  kindergarten  teachers 

95 

by  taking  the  primary  specialists’  course  at  one  of  the  eight 

96 

teacher  training  institutions.  This  is  a  one  year  course  if 
they  are  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  Canadian  university,  and 
a  two  year  course  if  the  candidate  has  grade  XIII  standing. 
Teachers  qualify  first  as  grade  teachers  and  then  successfully 

93 

Department  of  Education,  Programme  for  Junior  and 
Senior  Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  Primary  Classes  of  the 
Public  and  Separate  Schools.  Toronto:  King's  Printer,  1944 , 
Circular  Elem.  No.  1  A.,  pp.  9-10. 

9  Department  of  Education,  Report  of  the  Minister. 

1952,  Sessional  Paper  No.  11,  Toronto:  King’s  Printer,  1954, 
pp.  74-76. 

^  Phimister,  loc .  cit. 

^  Ottawa  Public  School  Board,  .loc.  cit. 
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complete  two  summer  sessions  of  five  weeks.  Trainees  are 
given  a  great  deal  of  practical  experience.  They  must  teach 
several  unit  lessons,  and  complete  several  weeks  of  practical 
work.  In  regard  to  the  primary  specialists’  course  a  bulletin 
says: 

Applicants  for  that  course,  however,  must  hold  either 
a  First  Class  teaching  certificate  or  a  university  degree, 
and  must  be  able  to  read  music,  to  sing,  and  to  play  at 
sight  on  the  piano.  Required  proficiency  at  the  piano  is 
comparable  to  that  expected  of  a  student_.in  Grade  IX, 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto. 9o 

Kindergartens  are  a  part  of  the  regular  school  system 

and  receive  medical  and  health  supervision.  In  some  cases  thi 

99 

includes  psychological  and  audiometric  tests.  y  Some  classes 

attend,  a  whole  day  session;  other  classes  attend  a  half-day 

session. The  classes  are  supervised  by  the  Public  School 

101 

Inspector  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  located.  These 
inspectors  are  university  graduates  who  have,  honors  standing 
in  English,  at  least  seven  years  teaching  experience  of  which 
five  years  must  be  experience  in  the  elementary  school,  and  in 

97  Ames,  loc.  cit . 

9$  Department  of  Education,  Teaching  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  Ontario,  Toronto:  King’s  Printer,  195^ ,  p.  13* 

99  Ames,  loc .  cit. 

Ottawa  Public  School  Board,  loc .  cit. 


Phirnister,  loc .  cit. 
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addition  to  this  they  must  pass  examinations  in  pedagogy.102 

Kindergarten  classrooms  are  home-like,  well  ventilated 
and  clean.  They  are  equipped  with  the  materials  required  for 
a  modern  kindergarten  program  as  prescribed  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education. 

The  program  in  the  senior  kindergarten  consists  of  the 
following:  establishing  cloakroom,  lunch,  rest  and  toilet 

routines,  English,  rhythmic  plays  and  dramatizations,  social 
studies  and  citizenship,  natural  science,  arithmetic,  music, 
arts  and  crafts.  English  includes  conversation,  listening, 
sentence  construction,  vocabulary  building,  speech  production, 
appreciation  of  books  and  the  speaking  of  verses  and  rhymes. 
Social  studies  and  citizenship  are  to  be  taught  through  routines 
stories  and  dramatics.  Arithmetic  is  to  be  taught  both  by  in¬ 
cidental  instruction  and  the  instruction  of  small  groups.  The 
arts  and  crafts  comprise  cutting,  pasting,  poster  making,  paper 
construction,  painting  and  drawing,  weaving  and  sewing,  and 
construction  by  means  of  manipulative  materials.  Time  is 

allowed  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  activities.  Self -directed 

103 

activity  is  encouraged.  Attention  is  given  to  the  child’s 

102 

Ames,  loc .  cit. 

103 

J  Department  of  Education,  Programme  for  Junior  and 
Senior  Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  Primary  Classes  of  the 
Public  and  Separate  Schools .  Toronto:  King's  Printer,  19*?+, 
Circular  Elera.  Wo.  1  A,  pp.  42-59. 
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needs.  By  means  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  kindergarten 
program,  the  program  is  carefully  graduated  in  difficulty  and 
adapted  to  individual  needs. 

Quebec.  Kindergartens  were  opened  in  Quebec  shortly 

after  they  were  opened  in  Ontario.  They  were  inaugurated  in 

Montreal  in  1892,  and  in  1905  there  were  sixteen  public  kinder- 

104 

gartens.  Today,  school  boards  may  operate  kindergartens; 

they  may  also  be  operated  by  private  individuals  who  fulfil 

105 

the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act.  y  The  Montreal  Catholic 

School  Commission  operates  neither  kindergartens  nor  play 

schools;  however,  private  kindergartens,  play  schools  and 

protestant  kindergartens  are  operated  in  Montreal, 10°  In 

195^,  Montreal  had  one  hundred  one  kindergartens  enrolling 

107 

4, 286  children.  During  the  1953-1954  school  year,  kinder¬ 
gartens  in  the  province  of  Quebec  had  a  total  enrolment  of 
5,607  pupils,108 

A  special  section  was  added  to  the  provincial  school 
regulations  in  1919>  regarding  the  organization  of  infant 

loif  Monroe,  loc.  cit. 

10^  E,  Owen,  letter  to  the  writer,  29  October,  1954. 

108  Leo  O'Connell,  letter  to  the  writer,  18  November, 

1954. 

10^  J.  w.  Perks,  letter  to  the  writer,  24  November,  1954. 
108  Owen,  loc .  cit. 
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schools  or  kindergartens.  However,  Mr.  B.O.  Filteau,  Secretary 
of  the  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
writes  as  follows: 

Very  few  schoolboards  have  availed  themselves  with 
this  authorization  concerning  the  organization  of  Infant 
Schools.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  above  five  years  of 
age  has  placed  heavier  and  heavier  responsibilities  on 
the  schoolboards.  Many  private  play-schools  or  kinder¬ 
gartens  have  been  established  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  Province  and  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  favor  of  the 
parents. 109 

The  regulations  of  the  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Filteau,  say: 

Kindergartens  shall  be  established  by  the  school- 
boards.  They  shall  have,  as  directress,  a  female 
religious  or  lay  teacher  and  assistants  with  the  re¬ 
quired  knowledge,  or  those  specially  trained  for  the 
purpose. 

They  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
and  to  the  supervision  of  the  school  inspector  of  the 
district. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  full  years 
shall  be  admitted  to  such  schools. 110 

The  program  in  these  kindergartens  consists  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  education,  gymnastic  exercises,  exercises  in 


b.O.  Filteau,  letter  to  the  writer,  11  November, 

195V. 

Council  of  Public  Instruction,  “Appendix  A",  Regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  Quebec:  King’s  Printer,  -T9V2,  p.  103. 
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thinking,  singing,  language,  manual  work,  drawing,  and  chants 
on  ordinary  things The  spirit  in  which  the  program  is  to  be 
administered  is  given  in  these  words: 

The  mission  of  persons  in  charge  of  a  kindergarten 
is  not  to  teach  them  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic; 
they  are,  above  all  and  first  of  all,  the  children's 
guardians  from  a  moral  and  physical  standpoint  and  the 
first  guides  of  their  hearts  and  minds .112 

The  duties  of  the  teacher  of  these  young  children  are 
further  defined  in  the  following  statements: 

Teachers  should  train  their  pupils,  first  of  all: 
in  good  and  orderly  habits,  putting  away  baskets,  hang¬ 
ing  clothes  up  in  the  place  assigned  for  them,  habits 
of  cleanliness,  hands,  feet,  hair,  dress,  apron,  shoes, 
rubbers . 

To  direct  the  young  mind  towards  the  good  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  teachers  must  inspire  them  with  beautiful 
thoughts,  feelings  of  piety,  goodness,  horror  of  false¬ 
hood,  etc.,  by  means  of  narratives  calculated  to  in¬ 
terest  and  impress  them.113 

The  regulations  are  very  explicit  in  regard  to  the 
physical  details  of  such  institutions.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor 
instructional  equipment  is  listed.  They  are  to  have  one  or  more 
covered  galleries,  and  one  or  more  rooms  with  seats  graduated 
in  rows.  Child-sized  furniture,  a  yard  or  garden,  a  kitchen, 

]  i  Ll 

and  toilet  facilities  are  required. 


Ill 

113 


Ibid.. 

Ibid.. 
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112  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
114  Ibid.,  p.  10*t. 
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Only  one  reference  is  made  to  finances  in  the  Regula¬ 


tions  of  the  Catholic  Committee.  In  accordance  with  this, 

"the  school  board  may  fix  the  monthly  fee  after  an  arrangement 

115 

with  the  Directress  of  the  school." 

Some  idea  of  the  program  in  the  protestant  schools  of 
Quebec  can  be  obtained  from  the  courses  taken  by  kindergarten 
teachers.  These  courses  include:  English,  health  and  recrea¬ 
tion,  music,  art,  and  social  studies.  Courses  in  psychology  and 

n  ll6 

principles  of  education,  of  course,  are  also  required. 

The  Protestant  Central  Board  of  Examiners  began  award¬ 
ing  kindergarten  diplomas  in  1898.  Most  of  the  teachers  who 

117 

received  these  diplomas  taught  in  Montreal.  Today,  kinder¬ 
garten  training  is  available  at  the  School  for  Teachers,  Mac¬ 
donald  College,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue.  Qualifications  for 
admission  to  these  courses  are  as  follows: 

A  High  School  Leaving  Certificate,  or  its  equivalent, 
showing  that  the  candidate  has  passed  in  ten  papers.  In 
addition  candidates  must  satisfy  the  Director  of  the 
School  for  Teachers  that  they  have  special  proficiency 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  standard  to  be  aimed 


11  ^  Ibid. ,  p.  107. 

1  1  / 

Department  of  Education,  Protestant  Central  Board 
of  Examiners,  Are  You  Interested  in  Teaching?.  Quebec:  Queen’s 
Printer,  195*+,  p.  9. 
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Owen ,  loc .  cit . 
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at  on  the  piano  might  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Junior 
Grade  Certificate  of  the  McGill  Conservatory  of  Music, 
though  exceptions  will  be  made  for  suitable  candidates. 

The  vocal  requirements  include  voice  of  good  quality 
suitable  for  modelling  songs  to  junior  classes  and  the 
ability  to  sing  in  tune  while  playing  accompaniments. 

The  kindergarten  certificate,  like  that  of  other  divi¬ 
sions,  is  interim  at  issue.  Two  years  of  successful  teaching 
and  attendance  at  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  Macdonald 
College,  or  some  other  approved  summer  school  are  required  for 
permanent  certification. Since  the  teacher  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  factor  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  class¬ 
room  program,  Quebec  has,  even  though  her  school  kindergartens 
are  operated  on  a  permissive  basis,  taken  steps  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  certain  standards. 

New  Brunswick.  Although  New  Brunswick  had  both  private 

and  mission  kindergartens  in  1880,  it  was  not  until  1910  that 

120 

two  public  kindergartens  were  opened  in  St.  John.  A  letter 

from  Fredericton  in  1954  reported  that  no  kindergartens  were 

121 

located  in  that  vicinity.  /mother  letter  from  the  same 
area  stated  that  kindergartens  were  local  projects  having  no 

1  "I  o 

Protestant  Central  Board  of  Examiner,  op.  cit.  p.  4. 

■^9  Ibid.,  p.  17.  -*-20  i40nroe>  loc .  cit0 
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1954. 


H.  C.  Titus,  letter  to  the  writer,  16  November, 
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connection  with  the  schools. 

Nova  Scotia.  A  book  published  in  1918  claimed  Nova 

123 

Scotia  had  three  public  kindergartens.  In  reply  to  a  letter 
requesting  information  regarding  kindergartens  and  play  schools, 
one  correspondent  said: 

At  present  the  Halifax  Public  School  system  does  not 
operate  any  kindergarten  classes,  although  in  past  years, 
before  adopting  the  primary  grade  work,  kindergartens 
were  used  in  some  schools.  12^- 

Information  about  preschool  institutions  in  other  parts 

of  the  province  was  not  available,  in  fact,  no  reference  was 

made  to  their  existence. 

Newfoundland .  No  kindergartens  in  the  strict  sense  of 

the  term  are  operated  in  the  Newfoundland  schools.  Some 

schools  do  conduct  special  classes  for  preschool  children. 

The  need  for  trained  teachers  is  recognized  and  “Memorial  Uni- 

126 

versity  offers  a  course  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Methods “ „ 

Mackenzie  Area  of  the  Northwest  Territories  0  In  this 
area,  kindergartens  for  children  from  four  to  six  years  of  age 

Monroe,  loc.  cit . 

R.E.  Marshall,  letter  to  the  writer,  13  December, 

p.j,  Hanley,  letter  to  the  writer,  28  October,  195*+° 

"i 

G.A.  Frecker,  letter  to  the  writer,  3  December,  195V. 
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were  established  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  home  and  the 
school.  They  were  started  by  a  group  of  mothers  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  There  are  eight 
private  kindergartens  and  two  separate  school  kindergartens. 
Three  private  kindergartens  were  opened  in  Yellowknife  in 
September,  19*+8;  one  was  opened  at  Aklavik  in  1950;  one  opened 
in  Port  Radium,  one  in  Fort  Smith,  and  another  in  Fort  Resolu¬ 
tion  in  1952;  the  eighth  of  these  kindergartens  in  Canada’s 
far  North  was  opened  in  Fort  Norman  in  1953. 

The  classes  are  operated  in  whatever  space  is  available. 
No  qualifications  have  been  set  for  the  teachers  but  it  is  re¬ 
commended  that  teachers  of  these  classes  have  First  Class  Cer¬ 
tificates.  The  classes  are  visited  by  the  local  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  A  course  similar  to  that  outlined  for  British 

Columbia  is  followed.  Parents  are  responsible  for  medical  and 

127 

health  supervision. 

Yukon  Area  of  the  Northwest  Territories .  A  letter  from 

Whitehorse  reported  that  no  kindergarten  classes  v/ere  operated 

1 28 

by  the  Yukon  Territorial  Schools.  No  mention  was  made  of 
private  kindergartens  in  this  area. 

1^7  w„G.  Devitt,  letter  to  the  writer,  17  November, 
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R.  Hulland,  letter  to  the  writer,  20  November,  195^ 
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Saskatchewan.  Private  kindergartens  are  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  no  record  of 
these  kindergartens  is  available.  Kindergarten  classes  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  schools  of  Saskatchewan's  larger  cities,  namely, 

129 

Regina,  Saskatoon  and  Moose  Jaw.  In  Regina  there  are  twenty- 
eight  public  school  kindergartens,  one  private  kindergarten, 
and  two  separate  school  kindergartens Moose  Jaw's  first 
kindergarten  was  opened  in  1906,  with  an  enrolment  of  twenty- 
six.  Classes  were  discontinued  in  1934,  and  they  were  reor¬ 
ganized  in  1947.  During  this  period,  "several  private  kinder¬ 
gartens  were  operated  in  the  schools.  The  board  supplied  the 

131 

equipment,  but  it  did  not  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Sifton,  who  was  then  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  kindergartens  into  the 
Moose  Jaw  schools.  Eight  of  the  nine  public  schools  in  Moose 
Jaw  have  kindergartens  and  a  new  school  under  construction  will 

have  a  kindergarten  department.  There  is  one  separate  school 

132 

kindergarten  but  no  private  kindergartens  in  the  above  city.  *■' 
Saskatoon  has  at  least  six  private  kindergartens  which  operate 
in  homes  or  church  halls,  and  offer  a  service  more  like  the 

h.  Janzen,  letter  to  the  writer,  25  October,  1954. 

^-30  w.  How,  letter  to  the  writer,  15  November,  1954. 
a.E.  Peacock,  letter  to  the  writer,  17  November, 
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1954. 
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nursery  school  than  the  kindergarten.  In  addition  to  these 
private  kindergartens  there  are  two  separate  school  kinder¬ 
gartens,  kindergartens  in  eighteen  public  schools,  the  first 
of  which  was  opened  in  19*+6,  and  a  community  kindergarten  that 
operates  on  a  half-day  basis  in  one  school.  The  School  Board 
supplies  the  room  for  the  community  kindergarten  and  the 
parents  pay  the  teacher's  salary. -^33 

The  age  for  admitting  children  into  Saskatchewan  public 

school  kindergartens  varies  little.  In  Regina,  children  must 

134 

be  five  years  old  in  August;  in  Moose  Jaw  and  in  Saskatoon 
they  may  enter  if  they  are  five  in  December. ^6  The  Saskatoon 
children  attend  for  half-days  during  a  five  month  period.  One 

1^7 

class  is  admitted  in  September  and  another  in  February.  J 
Moose  Jaw  classes  attend  mornirg  or  afternoon  session  for 
the  school  year.1^ 

There  is  no  authorized  kindergarten  program  for  the 
province.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Saskatoon  Public  Schools 
says : 

The  curriculum  followed  in  Saskatoon  Public  School 
133  F.G.  Gathercole,  letter  to  the  writer,  15  January, 

1955. 

^■3  How,  loc.  cit.  135  Peacock,  loc .  cit. 

136  Gathercole,  loc .  cit.  13?  Ibid . 

13^  Moose  Jaw  Public  Schools,  "Your  Child  Goes  to  Kinder¬ 
garten",  Moose  Jaw:  195*+?  p.2.  (Mimeographed.) 
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kindergartens  is  one  that  provides  for  experiences  in 
social  adjustment  and  the  development  of  readiness  for  the 
more  formal  programme  of  Grade  One.  We  have  depended  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
British  Columbia  Kindergarten  Manual  and  in  Foster  and 
Headley's,  Education  in  the  Kindergarten,  as  a  guide  to 
our  teachers  in  organizing  the  kindergarten  programme. 

The  Moose  Jaw  program  provides  for  free  play,  music, 
work  period,  stories  and  poetry,  looking  at  books,  indoor  and 
outdoor  play,  time  to  relax,  time  to  listen,  and  time  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  share  ideas. 

The  kindergarten  teacher  usually  is  selected  from  the 
primary  staff;  therefore,  these  teachers  are  holders  of  teach¬ 
ing  certificates  accepted  fcy  the  Department  of  Education,  Regina. 
Teachers  may  be  asked  to  take  summer  school  courses  in  kinder¬ 
garten  work,  if  these  are  available.  Since  training  in  kinder¬ 
garten  work  is  not  offered  in  Saskatoon,  the  Moose  Jaw  School 
Board  brought  in  a  kindergarten  teacher  from  Toronto  to  conduct 
a  four  week  course  when  they  reorganized  their  kindergarten 
work  in  19^7. 

Public  school  kindergartens  are  supervised  by  the 

school  supervisory  staff.  They  share  the  school  medical  ser- 

142 

vices.  The  classrooms  have  special  kindergarten  equipment. 

^39  Gathercole,  loc.  cit. 

I1*-0  Moose  Jaw  Public  Schools,  "Your  Child  Goes  to  Kinder¬ 
garten",  op.  cit. ,  p.  3* 

11+1  Peacock,  loc.  cit.  lIf2  How,  loc.  cit. 
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In  Saskatoon  this  equipment  consists  of  linoleum  covered  floor, 

play  circle,  ample  cupboard  space,  sinks,  wardrobes,  blocks, 

large  toys,  picture  books,  painting  easels,  and  other  equipment 

143 

required  in  a  modern  kindergarten. 

Manitoba.  Private  and  charitable  kindergartens  had 

144 

been  established  in  Winnipeg  by  1918.  Winnipeg's  first  public 

school  kindergarten  was  opened  in  September  1943?  and  complete 

coverage  of  the  city  was  accomplished  in  1948.  At  present, 

145 

there  are  sixty  of  these  kindergartens  in  operation.  y  Stein- 
bach,  Altona,  Winkler,  and  Pine  Falls  have  one  kindergarten 
each.  Winnipeg  suburbs  do  not  have  public  kindergartens;  they 
may  have  private  ones.  The  Department  of  Education  keeps  a 
record  of  only  those  kindergartens  that  are  operated  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  schools  and  are  in  receipt  of  the  government 
grant.  This  includes  neither  the  privately  owned  kindergartens 

nor  the  private  school  kindergartens.  Schools  must  have  quali- 

146 

fied  teachers  to  qualify  for  the  government  grant. 

Teacher  training  is  offered  at  the  Department  of 

iho  i44 

x J  Gathercole,  loc.  cit.  Monroe,  1 oc .  cit. 

1  ^  A.  D.  Thomson,  letter  to  the  writer,  6  December, 

1954. 
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C.  K.  Roger,  letter  to  the  writer,  9  November,  1954 
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Education  Summer  School.  Training  is  made  practical  in  these 
courses  by  means  of  two  demonstration  classes.  Winnipeg  kinder- 
gartners  are  certificated  by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
have  a  minimum  of  one  summer  course  in  kindergarten  work. 

Children  who  are  five  years  old  on  or  before  the  end  of 
November  of  the  school  year  are  admitted  in  September.  They 
attend  half-days  for  a  full  year.  Classes  are  limited  to 
twenty-five  children.  The  City  of  Winnipeg  has  its  own  interim 
program.  Attention  is  given  to  space  requirement.  Some  classes 
are  held  in  converted  classrooms  in  the  old  schools;  in  the  new 
schools  nine  hundred  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  provided. 

The  pupil%  record  card  is  started  and  an  appraisal  sheet  is 
completed  at  the  kindergarten;  in  short,  the  class  is  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  the  school  and  as  such  enjoys  all  the  facilities 

147 

the  school  provides. 

British  Columbia.  About  twenty-one  public  school  kinder¬ 
gartens  are  operated  in  the  whole  of  British  Columbia.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  develop  kindergartens  on  a  major  scale  due 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  population  and  the  consequent  difficul¬ 
ties  encountered  in  providing  sufficient  accomodation  for  the 
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Thomson,  loc .  cit 
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regular  school  grades,  although  the  change  in  School  Law  in 

1943  incorporated  kindergartens  into  the  public  school  system 

and  permitted  school  boards  to  establish  kindergartens  if  they 
149 

so  wished. 

Victoria's  first  public  school  kindergarten  was  opened 

150 

in  September,  1944,  at  Spring  Ridge  School.  " '  This  experiment 
was  with  a  less  favored  economical  and  cultural  area.  Fifty 
children  attended  half-days,  morning  or  afternoon,  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  salvaged  basement.  This  experiment  proved  kindergartens 
helped  the  child  by  bridging  the  gap  between  the  home  and  the 
school;  meeting  the  child's  need  for  companionship  and  associa¬ 
tion  with  those  of  his  own  age  as  well  as  preventing  retardation 


which  is  harmful  to  the  child  and  expensive  to  the  taxpayer. 

Consequently,  Victoria  Public  School  Board  now  operates  five 
152 

kindergartens . 


151 


J.  F.  K.  English,  letter  to  the  writer,  27  October, 

1954. 

^  ^  E.  Roy,  letter  to  the  writer,  24  November,  1954. 

M.  James,  letter  to  the  writer,  12  November,  1954. 

-*-51  Greater  Victoria  School  Board,  Annual  Report  of 
Victoria  City  Schools.  Victoria:  (n.p.),  1944,  pp.  9-11. 

James,  loc.  cit. 
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In  1944,  the  Vancouver  Public  School  Board  opened 
kindergartens  in  two  schools,  namely  Dawson  II  and  Henry  Hud¬ 
son,  both  of  which  are  located  in  the  poorer  areas  of  the  city. 
These  kindergartens  were  opened  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  child¬ 
ren  off  the  downtown  streets  and  away  from  the  more  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  homes.  Later,  six  more  kindergartens  were  opened,  all  of 

153 

which  we re  located  in  the  poorer  area. 

Private  kindergartens  are  licensed  by  the  "Welfare 

l^L. 

Institutions  Licensing  Act."~y  The  first  of  these  institutions 

was  established  in  1932.  Some  one  hundred  thirty-five  private 

kindergartens  are  now  operated  in  Vancouver’s  more  well-to-do 

areas.  Most  of  the  private  kindergartens  of  British  Columbia 

]  55 

are  located  in  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  New  Westminster. 

Church  kindergartens  were  opened  about  1919 »  Three 
kindergartens  were  established  for  the  Japanese  children.  One 
Anglican  school  was  located  on  Third  Avenue,  another  on  Powell 
Street,  and  a  third  at  the  fishing  village  of  Steveston.  The 
teachers  of  these  schools  were  white  people  who  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  kindergarten  movement  of  British  Columbia. 

1^3  Roy,  loc.  cit. 

British  Columbia  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
"Welfare  Institutions  Licensing  Act,"  Revised  Statutes  of 
British  Columbia.  Victoria:  Queen's  Printer,  1953 >P«  239. 

Roy,  loc.  cit. 
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From  the  informal  meetings  these  three  teachers  held  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  common  problems  the  Vancouver  Kindergarten  Assoc¬ 
iation  originated.-*-^ 

The  school  kindergartens  of  Victoria  and  Vancouver  admit 
children  who  are  or  who  will  be  five  by  the  end  of  December.  A 
group  of  twenty-five  children  meet  for  a  half-day  session  morn¬ 
ing  or  afternoon.  These  classes  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  system  and  share  all  available  facilities. 157*158 

The  kindergarten  classes  are  taught  by  teachers  who 
hold  a  First  Class  Teacher's  Certificate  and  have  taken  addi¬ 
tional  kindergarten  training.  Kindergarten  courses  are  offered 
at  the  Victoria  Summer  School,  but  they  do  not  include  pract¬ 
ical  work.  The  kindergartners  are  supervised  by  the  Kinder¬ 
garten-Primary  Supervisor  and  the  school  administrators.-*-^ 

British  Columbia  has  an  authorized  curriculum  that  seeks 
to  "build  upon  the  child's  individual  potentialities,  abilities, 
and  needs,  and  prepare  him  for  learning  in  the  ensuing  years 

-i  z 

of  his  school  life."  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 

156  ibid.  157  James,  loc.  cit. 

-*-58  Roy,  loc.  cit.  ^59  ibid. 

Department  of  Education,  Kindergarten  Manual.  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  Studies  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  British  Col¬ 
umbia.  Victoria:  King's  Printer,  19^8,  pYl . 
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varied  experiences  which  are  given  in  the  following  statement: 

Kindergarten  experiences  inspire  investigation,  explor¬ 
ation,  manipulation,  and  expression  in  the  fields  of  social 
living,  language,  arts,  music,  nature,  dramatic  and  cre¬ 
ative  expression.  As  an  outgrowth  of  these  abundant, 
wholesome,  and  fruitful  experiences,  readiness  for  read¬ 
ing  and  other  specialized  learnings  is  developed  in  the 
child. 161 


Alberta.  The  kindergartens  of  Alberta  are  regulated 
by  The  School  Act.  Persons  who  make  inquiries  to  the  Department 
of  Education  regarding  kindergartens  are  sent  a  letter  by  the 
Teacher  Service  Bureau.  This  letter  contains  an  excerpt  from 
The  School  Act  which  reads  as  follows: 

392.  (1).  A  board  may  establish  kindergarten  classes  in  a  school 
to  teach  and  train  children  between  the  ages  of  four  to 
six  years  according  to  kindergarten  methods  and  may  make 
regulations  concerning  the  operations  of  these  classes. 

(2).  The  board  may  charge  a  fee  for  kindergarten  classes 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  per  month  for  each  pupil, , 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  classes. 1°2 

Kindergartens  do  not  share  in  the  school  grant;  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  not  part  of  the  regular  school  system.  This 
lack  of  financial  aid  has  been  one  factor  that  has  tended  to 
preclude  the  public  school  kindergarten  in  Alberta. 


161  Ibid. 

1^2  m.  0.  Edv/ardh,  "Teacher  Service  Bureau  Letter", 
Department  of  Education,  Edmonton:  The  School  Act.  Sec.,  392. 
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However  Alberta  has  kindergartens.  The  distinction  of 
being  the  first  could  probably  go  to  the  commercial  kindergarten 
started  in  the  South  Calgary  district  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Potts  in 
or  prior  to  1919.  This  lady  still  operates  a  nursery  school, 
kindergarten  and  private  school  combined  under  the  name  Montes- 
sori  School.  Several  kindergartens  of  a  similar  type  have  opera¬ 
ted  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

The  Calgary  Stagette  Club,  about  1940,  started  the  Tom 
Thumb  Kindergarten.  This  community  kindergarten  was  located 
in  the  downtown  district  and  was  probably  the  first  institution 
of  this  type  in  Calgary.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  supervised 
play  and  preschool  training  for  the  children  of  working  mothers. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  the  Calgary  Public  School  Board 
established  the  first  public  school  kindergarten. jn  an 
effort  to  keep  the  children  off  the  downtown  streets,  a  kinder¬ 
garten  was  opened  in  the  James  Short  School.  The  success  of 

l6L 

this  venture  led  to  the  establishing  of  further  kindergartens. 

In  1952,  there  were  twenty-five  kindergartens  in  seventeen 
public  schools. ^5  jn  ^he  19 53—19 5^+  school  year,  six  hundred 

1^3  k.  Storey,  letter  to  the  writer,  1  November,  195*+. 

164  q ,  sweet,  interview  with  the  writer,  8  November, 

1954. 

■^5'Calgary  Kindergartens",  The  Quilt.  Spring  1952, p. 3. 
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forty-five  children  attended  kindergarten,  but  the  grade  one 
enrolment  in  195^-1955  was  2,976.1(^  Due  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  attending  school,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  use  many  of  the  former  kindergarten  rooms  for  regular  school 
classes.  Schools  in  the  newer  districts  often  lacked  space; 
the  older  districts  continued  to  have  room.  Many  were  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  situation.  ^7  TJie  last  puDiic  school  kinder¬ 
gartens  were  closed  in  195*+  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

In  some  areas  where  the  school  kindergartens  were  dis¬ 
continued  the  parents  formed  a  loose  association.  They  secured 
a  teacher  and  a  suitable  building  and  started  a  kindergarten 
which  they  financed  by  charging  a  nominal  fee  of  about  five 
dollars  per  month.  One  of  the  first  of  these  kindergartens 
was  opened  in  Christ  Church  about  four  years  ago  and  it  has 
continued  to  function  for  both  morning  and  afternoon  classes 
of  thirty  pupils  each.  As  a  result  of  this  experiment  other 
kindergartens  sprang  up  and  now  some  sixteen  are  operating.-^0 

R.  Warren,  letter  to  the  writer,  30  December,  195*+. 

167  storey,  lac.  c it . 

1^8  L.  A.  Daniels,  letter  to  the  writer,  13  October,  195*+. 

169  Storey,  loc.  cit . 
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The  establishing  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  disused 
Sunnyside  Cottage  School  was  related  as  follows: 

During  last  summer  a  group  of  mothers  and  a  few  fathers 
of  children  of  kindergarten  age  had  a  meeting  to  try  to 
arrange  a  community  kindergarten  in  the  Sunnyside  Cottage 
School  ....  We  elected  a  slate  of  officers  including 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  membership  convener, and  a 
cookie  convener.  The  membership  convener  had  a  committee 
to  help  her  in  locating  as  many  parents  as  possible  who  were 
interested  in  sending  their  child  to  kindergarten.  They 
made  a  list  of  names  with  the  child’s  age  and  address.  She 
also  goes  to  the  school  on  the  first  school  day  of  each 
month  to  collect  the  monthly  fee  and  the  taxi  fee  of  pupils 
who  use  the  taxi  service.  The  cookie  convener  phoned  five 
mothers  each  week  to  send  thirty  cookies  on  a  specified  day 
for  the  children  in  their  rest  period.  We  also  had  a  parent 
who  arranged  to  have  a  taxi  pick  up  children  in  the  morning 
and  deliver  them  home  after  kindergarten  each  day.  Any  per¬ 
son  using  the  taxi  pays  a  set  fee  with  each  one  paying  the 
same  amount  regardless  of  how  far  they  live  from  the  school. 

Any  child  wishing  t  o  get  into  the  kindergarten  after  the 
first  sixty  goes  on  a  waiting  list  and  gives  his  own  preference 
of  morning  or  afternoon.  We  charged  a  two  dollar  registra¬ 
tion  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation  before  we  were  able 
to  collect  the  actual  monthly  fees. 

Before  we  could  get  permission  to  use  the  school  in  the 
fall  we  h ad  to  have  it  inspected  by  the  health  department, 
the  fire  department,  the  sanitation  depa.rtm.ent  and  we  had  to 
get  a  license. 170 

There  was  a  lack  of  continuity  inherent  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  community  kindergarten.  Each  year  an  entirely 
new  group  of  parents  took  over.  During  the  summer  interest 
was  low  and  leadership  often  failed  before  the  new  committee 
took  over  their  duties.  Other  difficulties  encountered  were 


17°  D.E.  Mathews,  letter  to  the  writer,  23  January,  19 55 
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the  storage  of  materials  and  the  securing  of  teachers. 

Certain  measures  have  been  taken  to  overcome  these  difficul¬ 
ties.  In  regard  to  these  measures  Mrs.  Kathleene  Storey,  Con¬ 
vener  of  the  Kindergarten  Committee  says: 

It  was  felt  that  the  best  way  of  overcoming  this  lack 
of  continuity  would  be  to  have  the  kindergartens  sponsored 
by  the  Home  and  School  Associations,  and  operated  by  duly 
appointed  officers  of  the  Home  and  Schools  Associations. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  School  Board  set  out  a  list  of  in¬ 
structions  regarding  the  establishment  of  kindergartens, 
paying  particular  attention  to  Home  and  School  operation, 
number  of  pupils,  teacher  qualifications,  equipment,  and 
supplies.  As  a  result  of  this  several  Home  and  School 
Associations  have  established  kindergartens  all  new  this 
year  ...  Where  there  is  room  still  available  in  the 
school,  they  may  rent  it  at  a  nominal  fee  ($25  to  $35  a 
month).  Where  there  is  no  room  in  the  school,  they  find  a 
building,  also  at  a  nominal  rent,  which  will  pass  the  license 
regulations.  The  kindergarten  program  used  in  the  schools 
has  been  made  available  to  all  community  kindergartens, 
whether  Home  and  School  operated  or  not. 172 

A  kindergarten  committee  has  been  formed  under  the 
Calgary  Council  of  Home  and  School  Associations.  This  committee 
has  contacts  with  all  Home  and  School  community  kindergartens. 
Such  a  committee  is  of  real  value  in  co-ordinating  the  work  for 
the  six  hundred  fifty  to  seven  hundred  children  who  attend  the 
Home  and  School  Community  Kindergartens. 

The  teacher's  salary  is  approximately  one  hundred 


171  Storey,  loc.  cit. 

172  ibid. 
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dollars  per  month  for  each  class  she  teaches.  In  one  kinder¬ 
garten  the  teacher  is  receiving  the  same  salary  she  received 
while  she  was  employed  by  the  Calgary  Public  School  ^ Board  and 
in  this  particular  kindergarten  the  tuition  fees  are  higher. 

The  usual  classroom  load  is  thirty  pupils*,  however,  the  City 
Planning  Board  sets  the  maximum  number  of  children  allowed  to 
attend . 

All  types  of  kindergartens  and.  nursery  schools  operated 

173 

in  Calgary  must  have  a  city  license.  '  An  effort  is  made  to 
safeguard  the  children  in  these  institutions  and  provide  an 
adequate  program. 

The  Home  and  School  Association  operates  kindergartens 
in  other  Alberta  centres  as  well  as  in  Calgary.  Some  of  these 
are  located  in  Red  Deer,  Rimbey,  High  River  and  Nanton.  Some 
idea  of  the  effort  made  by  these  associations  to  get  continuity 
in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  to  ensure  its  efficiency 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Nanton  group. 

Each  year  one  member  of  the  previous  year  belongs  to 
the  new  committee  and  in  this  way  the  experiences  of  the  one 
group  are  of  benefit  to  the  new  group.  This  group  arranges 
for  liability  insurance  for  their  kindergarten.  They  charge  a 
tuition  fee  of  five  dollars  per  month  or  seven  dollars  fifty 

173 
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cents  per  month  if  there  are  two  children  in  the  family.  The 
Home  and  School  Association  has  made  financial  donations  to 
assist  in  the  establishing  of  the  kindergarten.  Before  it  was 
opened  a  public  shower  was  held  and  gifts  such  as  crayons  and 
books  were  received.  The  ladies  held  bake  sales.  Fathers  and 
interested  men  constructed  the  tables,  chairs,  and  sand  box 
from  the  materials  donated  by  the  local  lumber  companies  and 
well-disposed  people.  The  mothers  and  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  did  the  painting. 

The  children  in  this  kindergarten  are  instructed  in 
physical  exercises,  singing  and  dancing,  rhythm  band  work, 
games,  and  various  handicrafts  such  as  crayon  work,  poster 
making,  paper  mache  projects,  sewing  cards,  finger  painting, 
drawing,  scissor  work,  weaving,  and  spool  and  wool  dolls. 

They  do  activities  arising  out  of  seasonal  interests.  They 
put  on  a  concert  twice  a  year  and  they  have  a  part  in  the  com¬ 
munity  Christmas  concert.  To  ensure  a  good  kindergarten  pro¬ 
gram,  the  kindergarten  is  visited  by  the  Superintendent  of 

1 74 

Schools  at  the  request  of  the  Home  and  School  Association* 

Private  kindergartens  have  been  operated  in  Lethbridge 
for  many  years,  and  at  present  there  are  at  least  four 

1^Lf  R.  Pennifold,  letter  to  the  writer,  17  January, 
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175  l76 

of  them.  Fort  Macleod  and  Hanna  also  have  private  kinder- 

177 

gartens.  Medicine  Hat  has  seven  private  kindergartens. 

Edmonton  probably  has  more  private  kindergartens  than  any 
other  Alberta  centre. 

In  a  city  the  size  of  Edmonton,  kindergartens  are  needed. 
The  City  does  not  require  a  license  as  Calgary  does;  no  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Town  Planning  Board  is  necessary.  Some  of  the 
kindergartens  that  operate  are  on  a  large  scale  and  cater  to 
the  public;  others  are  "home  ventures"  that  cater  to  the 
children  in  a  small  area.  There  are  eight  of  the  large  kinder¬ 
gartens  and  an  unknown  number  of  the  smaller  variety.  Teachers 
in  nine  different  schools  representing  areas  of  high,  low,  and 
average  socio-economic  status  were  contacted  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  grade  one  children  who  were  in  attendance  that  had 
previous  preschool  training,  and  in  these  particular  schools 
fewer  children  had  attended  kindergarten  than  had  attended 
play  school. 

Kindergartens  have  been  operated  in  Edmonton  for  some 
years.  The  Edmonton  Kindergarten  is  probably  the  oldest  of 


■*"75  m.  Burch,  letter  to  the  writer,  18  January,  1955. 
■*■76  y.  Hansen,  letter  to  the  writer,  15  September, 

1954. 

177 

E.  L.  Morris,  letter  to  the  writer,  17  February, 

1955. 
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these  institutions.  Davidson’s  Kindergarten  has  been  conducted 
for  some  twelve  years  and  the  Muriel  Taylor  Kindergarten  has 
been  open  for  a  similar  period. 

Alberta  does  not  have  a  prescribed  kindergarten  program. 
Persons  who  write  to  ihe  Department  of  Education  regarding  such 
a  program  are  furnished  with  a  mimeographed  bulletin,  ”Sug- 
gestions  Relative  to  the  Organization  and  Instruction  of 
Kindergarten  Classes”,  prepared  by  the  Calgary  Public  School 
Board,  and  two  other  bulletins,  namely,  ’’Suggested  List  of 
Kindergarten  Material”,  and  ’’Sources  of  Information  for  Kinder¬ 
garten  Teachers”.  The  second  of  these  bulletins  deals  with  the 
physical  set-up  of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  third  lists  com¬ 
paratively  recent  books  on  all  aspects  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  scope  of  the  kindergarten  program  as  it  is  visioned 
by  the  Department  of  Education  is  contained  in  this  statement: 

The  kindergarten  should  be  a  preparation  for  the  first 
grade,  but  it  should  not  attempt  to  teach  what  is  already 
being  taught  in  the  first  grade.  Most  of  the  activities  of 
the  kindergarten  should  be  of  an  informal  nature  consisting 
of:  free  play,  action  songs,  singing  games,  dramatic  play, 
table  play  including  plasticine  work,  cut  and  torn  paper 
work,  and  work  with  small  blocks,  puzzles  and  other  manipu¬ 
lative  materials.  There  should  also  be  a  time  for  story 
telling.  If  possible,  the  free  play  should  be  held  out¬ 
doors  and  the  kiddies  should  be  taken  on  excursions  of  in¬ 
terest.  Where  it  is  at  all  possible,  there  should  also  be 
a  short  period  of  relaxation.  The  best  time  for  this  is 
after  a  rather  extended  period  of  strenuous  play  .  .  . 

There  is  no  room  for  formal  periods  of  Reading,  Writing, 


66 


Spelling  and  Arithmetic,  in  the  kindergarten.  There  is, 
however,  a  place  for  informal  periods  where  number  readiness, 
reading  readiness,  and  readiness  for  other  subjects  may  be 
carried  on.  These  usually  take  the  form  of  informal  con¬ 
versations  between  pupil  and  the  teacher  or  among  the  pupils 
themselves. 178 

The  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Education  toward  the 
qualifications  of  kindergarten  teachers  has  been  stated  as 
follows: 

393*  Where  kindergarten  classes  are  conducted 

(a)  in  a  school  under  the  direction  of  a  board;  or 

(b)  in  any  place  under  the  direction  of  any  other 
person  or  persons; 

no  person  shall  be  engaged  or  employed  to  teach  and  train 
the  children  in  such  classes  unless  he  hold  qualifications 
approved  by  the  Minis ter. 179 

The  physical  set  up  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  qualifi- 
cations  of  the  teacher  has  been  further  described  in  these 

words: 

A  kindergarten  school  may  be  operated  by  private  persons 
provided  that  the  quarters  used  as  classrooms  are  roomy  and 
bright,  and  the  teacher  hold  qualifications  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Education.  It  is  not  required  in  all  cases 
that  the  instructor  of  kindergarten  hold  an  Alberta  Teacher’s 
Certificate.  Less  complete,  or  special,  teaching  qualifi¬ 
cations  may  be  approved. 1°0 

Private  kindergartens  are  neither  supervised  nor  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Department  of  Education. 


-*•^8  M.O.  Edwardh,  "Teacher  Service  Bureau  Letter”, 
Department  of  Education,  Alberta:  pp.  1-2. 

179  Ibid. 

180 


Ibid.,  p.  1 
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Canada 1 s  Kindergarten  of  the  Air 

In  a  land  so  vast  and  thinly  peopled  as  Canada,  many 
children  are  quite  unable  to  attend  preschool  institutions. 

This  difficulty  has  been  alleviated  to  some  extent  by  Canada's 
Kindergarten  of  the  Air.  In  1947,  this  program  for  small 
listeners  from  three  to  five  years  old  was  begun.  The  program, 
which  is  planned  by  kindergarten  experts  and  representatives  of 
the  Canadian  Home  and  School  Federation,  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Institutes,  and  the  Junior  League,  is  used  by  both 
organized  kindergarten  groups  and  the  private  homes.  Children 
are  taught  stories,  songs,  information  about  animals  and 
nature,  mental  games,  keep  fit  exercises,  hygiene,  and  habits 
of  relaxation,  concentration  and  attention  are  developed .^1 

Preschool  opportunities  vary  to  a  considerable  degree 
in  the  provinces  and  territories  of  Canada.  Ontario  has  the 
greatest  number  of  school  kindergartens.  Quebec,  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  operate  school  kindergartens  on 
a  permissive  basis.  In  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 
private  kindergartens  must  be  licensed;  in  the  other  provinces 
the  question  of  a  license  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  city  or  town.  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  are  the 

-^1  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Young  Canada  Lis¬ 
tens  ,  1949-1950.  School  Broadcasts,  Ottawa: (n. p. ) ,  1949,  p.b. 
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only  provinces  that  have  an  authorized  kindergarten  program. 
Preschool  opportunities  in  some  provinces  include  play  schools 
as  well  as  kindergartens. 

Play  Schools  and  Play  Groups 

Play  schools  and  play  groups  are  not  widely  spread. 
Sometimes  the  terms  seem  to  be  confused  with  the  institutions 
designated  as  nursery  schools.  Regina  has  two  play  schools-^2 
but  details  regarding  them  are  lacking.  Quebec“:^  and  Ottawa 
have  numerous  play  schools  but  information  concerning  them  is 
not  available.  One  might  question  as  to  whether  the  institutions 
in  these  provinces  correspond  with  those  so  described  in  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia;  consequently,  this  study  will  be  limited 
to  the  play  schools  and  play  groups  of  the  last  two  provinces 
mentioned . 

British.  Columbia.  In  1919  >  the  first  play  school  was 
opened  in  Vancouver.  Miss  Nelson,  Vancouver  City  Relief  In¬ 
vestigator  saw  the  need  for  a  play  group,  and  she  was  able  to 
procure  the  assistance  of  a  Mrs.  Lynde  who  cared  for  children. 

How,  loc .  cit . 
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Filteau,  loc  0  cit . 
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Most  of  the  little  ones  in  her  care  belonged  to  working  mothers. 
The  institution  at  that  time  was  called  a  creche.  The  group  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Lynde  until  1923,  and.  then  Frances 
Berry  took  charge.  The  group  had  by  this  time  increased  to 
one  hundred  seventy-five.  A  group  of  nurses  provided  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  city  paid  the  salaries.  Other  play  groups  sprang 

1 8b 

up  until  at  present  there  are  fifty.  * 

All  play  schools,  creches,  day-nurseries,  kindergartens, 
and  similar  institutions  come  under  the  "Welfare  Institutions 
Licensing  Act”.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  the  original 
license  and  there  is  no  renewal  fee.  The  application  for  a 
license  must  be  accompanied  by  a  chest  X-ray  report,  that  has 
been  completed  in  the  previous  three  months,  on  all  occupants 
of  the  home  under  sixteen,  other  than  the  persons  admitted. 

Every  licensee  must  keep  records  in  a  form  that  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Welfare  Institutions  Board.  The  records  include 
information  regarding  the  child’s  surname  and  Christian  name, 
his  address,  the  name  and  address  of  both  parents,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  family  physician,  the  surname  and  hristian  name 
of  next  of  kin  or  some  person  who  may  be  contacted  in  case  of 
emergency,  the  place  and  the  date  of  the  child's  birth,  and 
the  date  of  admittance. 


18b 


Roy,  loc .  cit 
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Regulations  regarding  the  physical  standards  of  the 
building  require  these  to  comply  with  the  provincial  or  munic¬ 
ipal  requirements  concerning  zoning,  fire,  health  and  sanitation 
and  electrical  wiring.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  play  equipment 
must  be  provided. In  addition  to  these  regulations  there 
are  other  recommendations.  The  Sanitary  Division  of  the 
Vancouver  Health  Department  recommends  specific  standards  for 
play  schools  and  kindergartens.  These  deal  with  floor  area, 
cubic  feet  of  air  space,  indoor  play  area,  window  area,  light¬ 
ing,  temperature,  ventilation,  sanitary  facilities,  drinking 
facilities,  dish  washing,  towels,  food  storage,  cloakrooms, 

safety,  general  maintenance,  basement  rooms,  and  the  municipal 

1 86 

authorities  to  be  consulted. 

Intelligent  criticism  of  preschool  institutions  is 
encouraged  by  the  Vancouver  Welfare  Department  through  a  memoran 
dum  that  assists  parents  in  evaluating  preschool  centres.  The 
memorandum  draws  attention  to  the  license  that  is  required,  the 

185  "Welfare  Institutions  Licensing  Act”,  loc.  cit. 

^86  Vancouver  Health  Department,  Sanitary  Division, 
Vancouver:  "Recommended  Standards  for  Play  Schools  and 
Kindergartens",  (n.d.).  (Mimeographed.) 
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physical  set-up,  the  teacher,  the  children  and  their  activities, 
the  benefits  they  receive,  and  the  interests  they  develop. 

Children  between  three  years  and  school  age  are  admitted 
to  play  schools  and  kindergartens.  They  must  be  given  adequate 
supervision,  which  means  one  supervisor  for  every  twenty 
children  if  the  children  are  five  years  of  age;  if  the  child¬ 
ren  are  under  five  there  must  be  one  supervisor  for  the  first 
fifteen  children  and  an  additional  supervisor  for  every  ten 
children  above  fifteen. 

The  supervisors  must  have  certain  qualifications.  The 

“Welfare  Institutions  Licensing  Act”  says: 

31.  Every  play-school,  kindergarten,  or  other  similar 

institution  shall  have  a  person  in  charge  at  all  times  who 
is  known  as  supervisor.  The  supervisor  shall  be  a  person 

who:- 

(a)  Has  an  understanding  of  the  welfare  of  children: 

(b)  Has  a  specialized  knowledge  of  and  adequate  experience 
in  pre-school  methods  of  child-care: 

(c)  Is  suitable  as  to  age,  health,  and  personality  to  occupy 
the  position. 1°9 


^7  Vancouver  Welfare  Department,  “Guide  for  Evaluat¬ 
ing  a  School  for  Young  Children",  Vancouver:  (n.d.). 
(Mineographed. ) 
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"Welfare  Institutions  Licensing  Act", 
Ibid. 
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Supervisors  of  preschool  institutions  must  have  high 
school  graduation  or  better  and  are  required  to  have  training 
in  preschool  education.  Such  training  is  made  available.  The 
courses  are  these:  preschool  methods,  the  growth  and  personality- 
development  of  the  child,  children's  play  and  materials  used, 
music  and  rhythms,  language  and  literature,  art,  social  studies 
and  science.  Two  courses  are  offered  before  Christmas  and  two 
after  Christmas.  An  Advisory  Committee  decides  upon  which 
subjects  instruction  will  be  offered;  the  courses  are  given  by 
specialists  in  their  field.  The  courses  may  be  taken  at  the 
classes  sponsored  by  the  Adult  Education  Department  of  Vancouver 
School  Board.  Classes  are  also  offered  in  creative  dramatics 
and  parent-teacher  relationships.  Methods  courses  include 
demonstration  classes. ^91  Those  outside  of  Vancouver  may  take 
a  correspondence  course  from  the  Department  of  University  Ex¬ 
tension,  University  of  British  Columbia.  This  correspondence 
course  must  be  combined  with  a  summer  demonstration  course. 

This  gives  a  minimum  of  training. ^92 


E.  L.  Page,  letter  to  the  writer,  15  November,  195^. 
191  m#  v#  Bruce,  letter  to  the  writer,  18  November,  195^0 

M.  V.  Smith,  letter  to  the  writer,  16  November,  195*+* 
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In  19^-5,  the  Vancouver  Co-Operative  Play  Group  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed.  It,  like  all  ether  preschool  groups  other  than 


those  under  the  auspices  of  the  public  schools,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Health  and  Welfare  Department. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  given  in  the  following 
statement; 

To  encourage  parents  and  children's  leaders  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  the  preschool  child  and  to  assist 
in  the  more  efficient  operation  of  Co-operative  Play  Groups 
through  the  various  educational  services  available. 193 

Through  its  interest  in  parent  education  it  has  been 
connected  with  the  Family  Life  Group  Development  Service  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
which  gave  it  valuable  assistance  by  publishing  a  book,  Pre- 
School  Educa tion. This  book  explains  procedures  for  organiz¬ 
ing  play  groups  and  the  preschool  program. 

The  groups  operate  on  a  group  membership  fee  of  two 
dollars  plus  small  donations.  They  are  a  non-f inane ially 
participating  member  of  the  Community  Chest  and  the  Council  of 
Vancouver  in  that  a  room  is  supplied  free  for  general  and  execu¬ 
tive  meetings.  Parents  volunteer  to  do  much  of  the  work  re¬ 
quired.  A  group  news  letter,  The  Quilt,  is  published  each 

193  e.  Hurt,  letter  to  the  writer,  6  November,  195*+. 
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fall,  winter,  and  spring.  An  equipment  exchange  is  operated 

to  help  groups  getting  organized  and  also  to  allow  groups  to 

vary  their  equipment.  An  effort  is  made  to  become  acquainted 

with  new  books  and  pamphlets  on  child-care  at  the  libraries. 

A  Helper's  Committee,  composed  mainly  of  alumnae,  aids  groups 

who  request  advice  or  assistance.  The  group  has  a  standing 

committee  on  courses  which  sends  delegates  to  the  Advisory 

Committee  that  decides  which  courses  will  be  offered  by  the 

195 

Adult  Education  Department  of  Vancouver  School  Board. 

Mothers  observe  in  a  play  group  before  they  enroll  their 
child.  Fathers  as  well  as  mothers  have  a  part  in  the  study 
groups.  The  mothers  are  organized  as  a  group.  A  trained  pre¬ 
school  worker  is  in  charge  and  she  is  assisted  by  the  mothers. 
There  is  a  regular  time  set  for  study  and  discussion  groups. 

A  proposed  daily  schedule  of  a  play  group  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  modern  kindergarten.  The  program  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  child.  It  includes  indoor  and  outdoor 

play,  music,  rhythms,  art,  language  and  literature,  stories, 

196 

games,  excursions,  nature  study,  and  training  in  routines. 

19^  Ibid. 

E.  Winn  and  M.  V.  Smith,  "Organization  of  Mothers 
on  the  Job",  Bulletin  XI,  Pre-School  Education.  Department  of 
Extension,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver:  (n.p.), 
(n.d.),  pp.  1-11. 
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Through  the  efforts  of  trained  supervisors,  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  mothers  to  care  for  the  play  group,  the  father’s 
aid  in  making  needed  equipment,  and  the  joint  co-operation  of 
all,  the  play  group  movement  is  proving  beneficial  to  the  family, 
the  school,  and  the  community.  The  groups  are  growing  in  number. 
Vancouver  Island  has  a  strong  Play  Group  Association.  A  meeting 
in  Victoria  in  1952  was  attended  by  over  one  thousand  people 
from  twelve  play  groups. -,-97  British  Columbia  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  preschool  child. 

Alberta .  Edmonton  seems  to  be  the  only  centre  in  Alberta 
that  has  play  schools.  The  first  one  was  opened  in  the  Vest- 
mount  district  in  19^6.  At  present  twenty-nine  play  schools 
are  operated  in  twenty-six  areas  of  the  city.  They  are  financed 
by  a  municipal  grant,  community  funds,  and  a  fee  set  and 

paid  each  month  by  the  parents  of  the  children  participating 
in  the  program. 

Each  play  school  is  supervised  by  one  director,  who  is 
appointed  by  t  he  Recreation  Commission,  for  each  twenty  children. 
The  director  is  supposed  to  be  assisted  by  one  mother  for  every 
ten  children  attending.  There  are  no  set  standards  or  quali¬ 
fications  for  these  directors. 


197  Uie  Quilt,  Spring,  1952,  p.  2 
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The  play  schools  have  a  five  point  program  which  con¬ 
sists  of  active  and  quiet  games,  elementary  music,  handicrafts, 
stories  and  dramatizations , and  special  events.  The  program  is 

1  qO 

usually  conducted  in  community  centres  or  churches." 

The  Alberta  play  schools  differ  from  the  play  groups  of 
British  Columbia.  This  is  evident  in  the  program,  the  standards 
that  have  been  set  for  the  physical  plant  of  the  institution, 
the  qualifications  of  the  supervisors,  and  the  role  played  by 
the  parents  in  these  institutions.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
analyse  the  British  Columbia  play  groups;  the  Alberta  play 
schools  will  be  analysed  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  early  preschool  institutions  offered  little  more 
than  baby-sitting  facilities;  however,  educational  theories 
gradually  evolved  and  the  present-day  English  infant  school 
and  kindergarten  developed.  Preschool  education  in  the  United 
States  was  influenced  by  England  and  other  European  countries, 
but  the  United  States  developed  a  system  of  preschool  education 
in  the  twentieth  century  that  was  distinctly  her  own.  The 
kindergarten  movement  was  soon  furthered  through  the  efforts  of 
the  kindergarten  associations.  In  more  recent  years  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten  has  been  augmented  by  that  of  the  play 


198  Greenough,  interview  with,  the  writer,  5  May,  195*+  • 
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group  movement.  Preschool  education  in  Canada  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  in  many  areas.  The  children  in  many  rural 
and  urban  centres  are  served  by  the  Kindergarten  of  the  Air. 

In  addition  to  this  some  areas  have  play  groups  and  some  have 
play  schools. 


. 


CHAPTER  III 


SURVEY  OF  PLAY  SCHOOLS  A HD 
KINDERGARTENS 

Research  in  mental  hygiene  has  shown  the  value  of 
helping  very  young  children  with  their  behavior  problems. 

The  research  work,  that  has  been  done  in  child  psychology, 
has  established  the  fact  the  child  comes  into  the  world  with 
potentialities  for  growth  and  development  and  possesses 
physiological  and  psychological  needs.  These  needs  of  the 
child  do  not  lie  dormant  until  he  enters  public  school,  and 
many  children  benefit  from  the  guidance  of  the  preschool  in¬ 
stitution. 1 

The  true  value  of  preschool  education  is  not  known. 
Many  writers  claim  the  benefits  of  preschool  education  extend 
beyond  the  home.  At  least  one  educational  authority  believes 
"the  earlier  our  educational  program  begins,  the  greater  the 
school's  opportunity  to  influence  developmental  tendencies 
at  .  .  .  beginning  school  age."  2 


1  Eckert,  on.  cit. ,  pp.  2-4. 

2  "Four  and  Five-year  Olds  at  School",  General  Service 
Bulletin  of  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  Washington 
Association  for  Childhood  Education,  1943?  cited  in  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Structural  Reorganization. 
Forty-Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  II,  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  1945?  p.  23. 
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Both  play  schools  and  kindergartens  are  operated  in 
Alberta.  Most  of  the  kindergartens  are  located  in  Calgary, 
Edmonton,  Medicine  Hat,  Lethbridge,  Fort  Macleod,  Red  Beer, 
Rimbey,  Nanton,  and  High  River.  Edmonton  has  play  schools  as 
well  as  kindergartens ;  therefore,  this  study  is  chiefly  interested 
in  the  analysis  of  these  preschool  institutions  in  Edmonton, 
but  it  is  also  interested  in  how  the  Edmonton  preschool  op¬ 
portunities  compare  with  those  offered  elsewhere.  The  analysis 
is  in  two  parts,  namely,  a  general  analysis  and  analysis  by 
means  of  questionnaires. 

1.  GENERAL  ANALYSIS 

The  Calgary  Public  School  Board  conducted  a  survey  of 
its  kindergartens  some  years  ago.  Due  to  various  reasons  these 
kindergartens  were  discontinued,  but  the  Calgary  School  Board 
has  been  influential  in  establishing  certain  standards  for  the 
community  kindergartens. 

Although  some  preschool  institutions  have  operated  in 
Edmonton  for  more  than  ten  years,  no  previous  survey  has  been 
made.  Since  the  preschool  education  of  the  child  affects  his 
public  school  life  some  knowledge  of  the  preschool  institutions 
and  the  program  they  offer  could  be  of  assistance  to  the  grade 
one  teacher  in  understanding  her  pupils.  In  this  study  an 
attempt  is  made  to  survey  the  play  schools  and  kindergartens 
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in  the  City  of  Edmonton. 

Areas  Served  by  Play  Schools  and  Kindergartens 

Location  of  clay  schools  and  kindergartens .  The  pre¬ 
school  institution  should  be  established  in  the  centre  of  a 
residential  district  so  children  are  able  to  attend  without 
crossing  busy  streets  or  travelling  long  distances.  The 
Edmonton  public  are  served  by  eight  private  kindergartens.  One 
of  these  is  established  in  South  Edmonton,  three  are  in  downtown 
Edmonton,  and  four  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  Play 
schools  are  operated  in  twenty-six  areas  which  roughly  include 
the  north,  south,  east  and  west  of  the  city.  '  Although  numerous 
kindergartens  are  operated  in  private  homes  neither  the  number 
of  these  nor  their  location  is  known.  It  might  be  assumed  that 
many  children  do  not  live  near  the  preschool  institution  they 
attend  since  Edmonton  includes  a  rather  large  area. 

Adequacy  of  the  number  of  play  schools  and  kindergartens . 
There  are  fifty-three  public  elementary  schools  in  the  City 
of  Edmonton.  These  schools  have  from  one  to  three  grade  one 
classes  enrolled;  therefore,  it  could  be  assumed  that  either 
an  equal  or  a  greater  number  of  preschool  institutions  would 
be  required  because  many  grade  one  children  have  a  greater 
distance  to  go  to  school  than  a.  preschool  child  should  be  asked 


. 
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to  go  by  himself.  Some  kindergartens  overcome  this  problem 
of  distance  by  providing  transportation  for  the  children,  but 
children  of  one  school  district  may  attend  a  play  school  in 
another  school  district,  and  in  some  instances  children  cross 
busy  streets  to  get  to  a  play  school.  Teachers,  who  were  con¬ 
tacted  regarding  the  number  of  children  in  their  room  who  had 
had  preschool  training,  reported  varying  numbers.  In  one  room 
three  had  preschool  training.  Other  teachers  reported  from 
four  to  twenty,  and  in  one  instance  twenty-eight  pupils  had 
previous  preschool  training. 

The  number  of  preschool  institutions  in  Edmonton  is 
inadequate.  Consequently  many  children  travel  too  great  a 
distance  to  attend  class,  and  this  is  a  hazard  to  their  health 
and  safety.  The  inadequate  number  of  institutions  also  limits 
the  number  of  children  who  have  an  opportunity  for  preschool 
training.  Since  such  training  is  beneficial  to  the  child  it 
should  be  available  to  ell  children. 

Government  Regulations  and  Assistance 

No  grants  are  provided  by  the  Alberta  government  for 
preschool  education,  but  the  Department  of  Education  gives 
guidance  through  the  Teacher  Service  Bureau  which  sends  bul¬ 
letins  of  suggestions  for  preschool  programs,  materials  and 
professional  reading  to  those  who  request  assistance.  The 
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City  of  Edmonton  gives  financial  assistance  to  the  play  schools 
through  its  grant  to  the  Recreation  Commission  which  pays  the 
salary  of  the  play  school  director.  Parents  of  the  children 
attending  play  schools  pay  only  a  very  small  fee  for  materials. 
Kindergartens  receive  neither  provincial  nor  municipal  assistance 
and  they  usually  finance  on  tuition  fees.  Play  schools  do  not 
have  a  license;  kindergartens  operated  as  a  business  must  have 
a  city  license. 

Descriptions  of  Play  Schools  and  Kindergartens 

In  the  spring  of  195l+>  six  play  schools  and  six  kinder¬ 
gartens  were  visited  in  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  these  in¬ 
stitutions.  A  description  of  the  institutions  observed  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  study. 

Windsor  Park  Play  School.  The  Windsor  Park  Play  School 
is  conducted  in  the  Windsor  rark  community  hall.  This  hall  has 
three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  one  on  the  second  floor. 

The  ground  floor  rooms  are  used  for  handicrafts , active  games, 
and  grouping  of  classes  respectively.  Adult  size  lavatories 
are  provided.  A  few  coat  hooks  are  placed  at  child-height. 

Eoth  cloakroom  and  lavatory  space  is  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  second  floor  room  is  used  for  music,  stories,  and  quiet 
games  that  can  be  played  while  sitting  on  the  linoleum  covered 
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floor. 

Some  forty  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age 
attend  this  play  school.  They  are  supervised  by  two  directors 
and  four  mothers.  The  children  are  divided  into  two  groups; 
the  three  and  four-year-olds  in  one  group  and  the  five  and 
six-year-olds  in  another  group.  The  children  alternate  from 
room  to  room  for  their  activities,  but  they  stay  with  the  same 
director.  The  crafts  are  conducted  at  adult  size  tables  and 
the  children' sit  on  large  benches.  The  children  are  encouraged 
to  do  their  own  craft  work  and  also  to  discuss  the  stories 
that  are  read  to  them.  The  school  has  a  good,  tone;  the  child¬ 
ren  are  enthusiastic  and  happy.  Host  of  the  mothers  seem  to 
be  aware  of  their  tasks,  and  some  of  them  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  play  school. 

Queen  Ma ry  Park  Play  School.  The  Queen  Mary  Park  Play 
School  is  attended  by  sixty-two  children  from  three  to  six  years 
of  age.  They  meet  in  the  community  hall.  This  building  has  a 
very  large  recreation  room  which  is  used  for  the  children’s 
rhythmic  activities,  active  games,  and  music.  They  also  take 
a  brief  rest  on  the  floor  of  this  room.  At  one  end  of  this 
room  are  long  tables  upon  which  picture  books,  plasticine, 
puzzles,  and  beads  are  placed  for  those  children  who  wish  to 
use  them. 
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The  kitchen,  or  rink  house,  adjoins  the  recreation  hall. 

It  is  an  extremely  hot  room.  The  children's  coats  are  on  adult 
coat  racks  in  this  room.  Handicrafts  are  conducted  at  a  very 
long  adult-  size  table  around  which  the  children  sit  on  adult 
benches.  The  children  are  given  a  model  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  director  demonstrates  the  task.  The  children  are  told 
to  leave  the  cutting  if  they  can  not  do  it  nicely.  A  great  deal 
of  assistance  is  given  to  the  class  and  little  initiative  and 
spontaneity  ere  evident. 

The  children  are  divided  into  two  groups  according  to 
age  each  of  which  is  supervised  by  a  director.  A  pianist  and 
several  mothers  assist.  The  children  alternate  from  one  room 
to  the  other;  the  directors  stay  in  one  room  for  the  session. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  the  children  are  assembled  in  the 
large  hall  for  closing  exercises.  The  two  groups  are  given 
different  craft  projects. 

Cromdale  Play  School.  The  Cromdale  Play  school  meets 
in  the  community  hall.  As  in  all  play  schools,  sessions  are 
held  for  two  hours  on  three  days  per  week.  Twenty  children  from 
three  to  four  years  of  age  assemble  in  the  large  hall  for  rhythms, 
games,  and  songs.  A  pianist  assists  the  director.  Courteous 
speech,  taking  turns,  and  playing  fair  are  expected  from  the 
children  and  in  most  cases  the  children  respond  very  well. 
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Adult  tables  are  available  in  an  adjoining  room.  All  provisions 
for  clothing  as  well  as  lavatory  facilities  are  on  an  adult 
scale.  A  playground  is  located  beside  the  hall  and  the  class 
spends  some  time  on  this  lot.  The  equipment  and  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  building  are  rather  drab;  the  spirit  of  the  school 
is  excellent. 

Highlands  Play  School.  The  Highlands  Play  School  meets 
in  the  community  hall  for  a  t wo  hour  session  on  three  days  per 
week.  The  children  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  per  month  which  is 
used  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  materials  and  the  four  par¬ 
ties  which  are  held  during  the  year. 

The  large  basement  recreation  hall  has  hardwood  floors, 
and  the  children's  active  games  and  the  rhythmic  activities 
are  conducted  here.  The  adult  size  lavatory  facilities  are 
off  this  hall.  A  long  kitchen  with  a  linoleum  covered  floor 
adjoins  the  recreation  hall,  and  it  is  used  for  crafts.  Benches 
are  used  by  the  children  while  they  work  on  their  projects.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  hall  are  a  number  of  adult  coat  racks  which 
the  children  use. 

About  fifty  children  attend  the  play  school.  The  two 
directors  in  charge  are  assisted  by  several  mothers  and  a 
pianist.  The  children  are  from  four  to  six  years  of  age.  They 
are  assembled  in  the  hall  as  one  large  group;  they  fall  in  be¬ 
hind  the  director  in  charge  of  their  particular  group  and  form 
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two  circles  for  rhythmic  activities  and  games.  The  directors 
stay  with  their  group  for  the  session,  and  they  alternate  from 
one  space  to  another  so  that  each  group  has  a  turn  at  each, 
activity.  In  this  play  school  the  directors  show  models  and 
demonstrate  how  projects  can  be  done;  the  children  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  completion  of  their  own  projects. 

The  efficiency  with  which  t he  play  school  is  conducted 
is  evident  at  all  times.  Social  attitudes  and  the  common 
courtesies  are  given  the  attention  they  merit.  Mothers  actually 
help  inthe  program  and  a  uniformity  of  purpose  and  a  consistency 
in  the  methods  are  achieved. 

Glencra  Play  School.  The  Glenora  Play  School  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  community  hall.  The  play  school  uses  three  rooms, 
two  of  which  are  on  the  ground  floor  and  one  on  the  second 
floor.  A  playground  adjoins  the  community  hall.  The  adult 
size  lavatory  and  cloakroom  facilities  are  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  play  school  is  attended  by  fifty  children  between 
three  and  six  years  of  age.  The  children  are  divided  into  three 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their  age.  The  two  directors  and  one 
mother  each  take  one  group.  One  director  takes  all  the  crafts; 
the  other  director  takes  all  the  music;  the  mother  is  responsible 
for  the  games.  The  children  move  in  a  cycle  through  crafts, 
games  on  the  ground,  floor,  and  the  music  on  the  second  floor. 
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Records  are  played  and  some  attempt  is  made  to  increase  the 
children's  appreciation  of  the  music.  Crafts  are  done  at  a 
long  adult  size  table,  which  is  surrounded  by  adult  size  ben¬ 
ches.  The  mothers  and  the  directors  do  most  of  the  craft  work 
for  the  children.  A  number  of  books  are  on  a  long  table  and  a 
few  children  sit  on  this  table  and  look  at  the  books  when  they 
finish  their  craft  work.  The  enthusiasm  and  spontaneity  one 
usually  finds  in  young  children  is  lacking  in  this  school. 

Montrose  Play  School.  The  community  hall  houses  the  Mont¬ 
rose  Play  School.  The  hall  is  heated  by  a  large  gas  heater. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  linoleum,  and  the  vralls  are  attractively 
painted  and  decorated  for  spring.  One  end  of  the  room  is  used 
for  games  and  rhythmic  activities;  the  other  end  of  the  room 
has  adult  sized  portable  tables  and  benches  which  the  children 
use  for  their  craft  work.  Both  the  bathroom  and  the  cloakroom 
facilities  are  adult  size. 

The  substitute  director  in  charge  of  this  play  school 
uses  a  program  which  includes  childrens  songs,  rhythmic  activities, 
active  games,  stories,  and  an  improvised  rhythm  band.  Younger 
children  are  in  a  separate  group  for  the  crafts  although  all 
the  children  do  the  same  project.  The  children  are  kept  in  one 
large  group  for  other  activities.  Several  mothers  assist  the 
director,  but  they  are  quite  perplexed  about  their  duties. 
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Peter  Pan  Kindergarten.  The  Peter  Pan  Kindergarten  is 
conducted  in  a  small  frame  building.  The  lavatory  facilities 
have  been  adapted  to  the  child’s  needs.  A  large  room  is  used 
as  the  main  classroom  and  it  is  supplied  with  child  size  furni¬ 
ture,  piano,  radio,  and  ample  cupboards  that  are  accessible  to 
the  children.  A  small  kitchen  adjoins  the  classroom.  The 
classroom  has  indoor  play  space;  a  fenced  playground  at  the 
rear  of  the  building  provides  ample  outdoor  play  space.  The 
classroom  is  well  ventilated  and  lighted.  The  hooks  for  the 
children's  clothing  are  placed  at  the  child’s  height.  Swings, 
sand  box,  jumping  boards,  and  smaller  toys  that  lend  themselves 
to  manipulative  and  creative  activities  are  provided  for  out¬ 
door  play;  blocks,  plasticine,  crayons,  and  picture  books  as 
well  as  small  toys  are  provided  for  indoor  play. 

Children  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  attend  either 
a  morning  or  an  afternoon  session  of  two  and  one-half  hours 
for  five  days  per  week.  They  are  given  a  very  flexible  program. 
Quiet  and  vigorous  activities  are  well  balanced.  Pots  of  seed¬ 
lings  and  samples  of  the  children's  work  show  the  interest 
they  have  taken  in  nature  study.  The  children  readily  take 
part  in  the  discussions.  Choral  speech,  finger  plays,  handi¬ 
crafts,  health  songs  and  health  inspection,  hymns,  rhythmic 
activities,  dancing  to  the  records  played  and  also  the  piano, 
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training  in  routines  of  lunch,  rest  and  bathroom,  self- 
directed  work  period,  and  indoor  and  outdoor  play  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program.  The  children  select  picture  books  and 
read  them  to  each  other  and  to  themselves.  Some  children  work 
on  their  scrapbooks.  The  class  of  twenty-four  work  together 
very  well.  At  times  they  work  as  one  group,  but  more  often 
they  work  in  small  groups  of  their  own  choice. 

The  children  are  supervised  by  one  full  time  teacher 
and  an  assistant.  The  sponsor  of  this  kindergarten  prefers  a 
larger  building,  but  she  has  the  faculty  of  making  restricted 
space  and  the  facilities  available  serve  to  advantage.  Little 
people  who  attend  this  kindergarten  are  given  a  program  selected 
to  meet  their  individual  needs. 

Jr  rdin  d  *  enf  ants  des  Soeurs  de  I'Assomption  de  la  S  .V. 

The  Jardin  d' enf ants  des  Soeurs  de  I'Assomption  de  la 
S.  V.  is  located  in  the  convent.  The  classroom  is  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  adapted  bathroom  adjoins  it.  Entry  to 
the  classroom  can  be  made  directly  from  the  well  equipped  and 
fenced  playground.  The  cloakrooms  and  a  recreation  space  are 
in  the  basement.  The  classroom  is  homelike,  well  lighted, 
and  well  ventilated.  Although  the  room  is  not  large  it  is  so 
conveniently  arranged  that  all  space  is  used  to  advantage. 

The  walls  are  papered  with  attractive  children's  motifs; 
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samples  of  children's  work  are  on  the  bulletin  boards.  A  well 
equipped  doll  centre,  a  box  of  trucks  and  similar  toys,  and 
shelves  of  attractively  bound  picture  books  all  tend  to  make 
the  room  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  kindergarten  children. 

The  purposes  of  this  kindergarten  are  threefold:  (1)  to 
give  religious  instruction;  (2)  to  teach  the  French  language; and 
(3)  to  help  the  child  develop  socially.  Attention  is  given  to 
the  children's  spiritual,  physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional 
needs.  The  class  reverently  participate  in  the  hymns  and  prayers 
which  open  the  session.  Attention  is  given  to  the  formation 
of  good  health  habits  through  health  inspection,  checks  on  posture, 
rest  periods,  and  the  proper  use  of  materials.  Projects  and 
games  are  based  on  children's  interest  in  the  home,  food,  animals, 
plants,  and  the  family.  Social  training  is  evident  in  the  ser¬ 
ving  of  the  cookies  for  lunch,  in  sharing  materials,  and  in 
taking  turns  in  using  the  equipment.  Little  courtesies  are 
carefully  taught.  The  child's  mental  needs  are  met  through 
carefully  graded  materials  designed  to  test  the  child's  mental 
ability  and  his  achievements.  Individual  differences  are  re¬ 
cognized.  The  teacher  both  demonstrates  and  uses  models  for 
the  children's  art  and  craft  projects,  but  the  child's  xrork  is 
never  changed.  Through  little  language  games  and  songs  the 
children  learn  to  speak  the  French  language  very  fluently. 

The  teacher  plans  work  for  the  class;  the  class  has  time  for 
self-directed  activities. 
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Children  from  four  to  five  years  of  age  attend  the  kinder¬ 
garten  for  a  three  hour  session  on  five  days  per  ■week.  One 
class  is  conducted  in  the  morning  and  another  class  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  About  nineteen  children  are  enrolled  in  each  class. 

They  are  supervised  by  one  teacher.  The  desire  to  do  well  and 
the  joy  of  achievement  seem  to  be  the  motivating  forces.  Child¬ 
ren  are  encouraged  to  use  their  own  initiative  and  the  happy, 
spontaneous  mood  of  the  well-controlled  class  is  evident. 

Muriel  Taylor  Kindergarten.  The  attractive  Muriel  Taylor 
Kindergarten  is  located  under  the  Seven  Seas.  There  are  three 
large  rooms  providing  ample  space  for  active  and  quiet  indoor 
play.  Lavatories  are  near  the  classrooms  and  they  are  well 
equipped  with  child  size  fixtures.  Cloakrooms  are  fitted  with 
hooks  placed  at  the  child's  height.  Classroom  floors  are  covered 
with  linoleum  .  The  walls  are  attractively  decorated  with  pastel 
colors  and  large  kindergarten  pictures.  One  room  is  used  as 
a  dance  studio,  but  it  is  adapted  to  kindergarten  activities 
by  means  of  child  size  furniture.  No  outdoor  play  space  is 

g 

provided;  variety  of  equipment  is  provided  for  indoor  play. 

Beth,  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  kindergarten  session 
are  conducted.  Children  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  transportation  provided  to  and  from  the  kindergarten. 
The  transportation  schedule  tends  to  stagger  the  arrival  a  nd 
departure  of  the  children,  but  classes  are  scheduled  so  that 
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each  child  has  a  two  and  one-quarter  hour  program. 

The  children  are  divided  into  two  groups  for  their  pro¬ 
gram.  The  five-year-olds  make  up  a  group  of  approximately 
twenty  children;  the  two  -  and  four-year-olds  make  up  a  similar 
group.  Children  are  free  to  choose  the  activities  in  which 
they  wish  to  participate.  A  housekeeping  centre  provides  much 
imaginative  play.  A  group  builds  with  blocks.  Other  children 
select  books  and  handicrafts.  Tinker  toys  and  peg  boards  are 
used.  A  few  children  work  on  their  scrapbooks.  The  children 
are  also  given  mimeographed  pictures  to  color.  At  fifteen 
minutes  after  ten  o’clock  the  two  groups  put  away  all  their 
materials,  neatly  arrange  the  furniture,  and  get  themselves 
ready  for  tidy  time.  All  the  children  gather  in  one  room  at 
this  time.  A  teacher  pours  the  milk  into  glasses  and  a  few 
children  serve  the  remaining  children  who  are  seated  in  a  large 
ring.  Later  on  a.  few  children  gather  up  the  glasses.  A  child 
brings  the  record  book  for  roll  call ;  others  bring  story  books. 
After  the  stories  are  finished,  the  children  sing  several  songs 
before  they  join  the  active  games  or  select  some  activity  they 
wish  to  do  by  themselves  or  in  small  groups.  Simple  rhythmic 
activities  and  dancing  are  given  a  place  in  the  program.  The 
children  are  given  opportunities  to  accept  responsibilities. 
They  are  expected  to  complete  the  task  they  choose.  Social 
courtesies  are  noted.  The  school  is  efficient,  and  it  has  a 
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pleasant  atmosphere.  It  is  a  school  for  the  child. 

Talmud  Torah  Kindergarten.  The  Talmud  Torah  Kindergarten 
is  conducted  in  a  very  well  lighted  and  ventilated  room  of  the 
Talmud  Torah  School.  The  room  is  furnished  with  all  a  modern 
kindergarten  could  desire.  Both  the  tile  floors  and  the  walls 
are  attractively  decorated.  The  lavatory  adjoins  the  class¬ 
room.  All  equipment  is  chi3.d  size.  Coat  hooks  are  at  one  end 
of  the  room.  The  classroom  is  on  the  main  floor  of  the  building. 
Plenty  of  space  for  indoor  play  is  provided  in  the  classroom; 
outdoor  play  space  will  be  available  when  the  building  program 
is  completed. 

This  kindergarten  serves  the  Jewish  population  of  Ed¬ 
monton.  Children  come  from  all  areas  of  the  city  by  means  of 
taxis.  There  is  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  session  and  the 
children  attend  either  of  these  sessions.  Each  session  is  two 
and  three-quarter  hours  long.  About  nineteen  five-year-old  child¬ 
ren  attend  each  session.  They  are  supervised  by  one  teacher 
who  is  assisted  by  a  pianist  three  times  a  week. 

The  class  is  conducted  in  Hebrew  and  the  Hebrew  cul¬ 
ture  is  taught;  therefore,  many  of  the  incidental  learnings 
are  connected  with  the  customs  and  holidays  of  the  Jewish  race. 

The  children  choose  the  activity  they  wish  to  work  at  during 
the  work,  period.  Activities  include  plasticine,  painting, 
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block  building,  finger  painting,  rhythmic  activities,  music, 
games,  stories,  looking  at  books,  and  routines  of  lunch  and 
rest.  A  few  children  bring  the  milk  from  the  kitchen,  and  they 
serve  the  milk  and.  cookies  to  the  other  children.  The  children 
are  responsible  for  tidying  up  after  lunch  and  after  their 
activities.  Conflicts  are  easily  settled.  There  is  quiet, 
but  not  too  active  play.  An  abundance  of  manipulative  and  con¬ 
structive  toys  are  provided 5  in  fact,  there  might  be  too  many 
toys  provided  for  the  child  and  the  desire  to  create  for  himself 
is  not  stimulated  as  much  a s  might  be  desirable.  Pupils  have 
access  to  the  equipment  they  wish  to  use.  The  atmosphere  is 
pleasant;  the  children  are  happy.  One  can  understand  little  of 
what  is  said  but  one  feels  the  children  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  activities  and  the  needs  of  the  children  are  being 
satisfied . 

Kiwanis  Kindergarten.  The  Kiwanis  Kindergarten  is  opera¬ 
ted  in  conjunction  with  the  Kiwanis  Children's  Home.  The  four- 
and  five-year-old  children  in  the  home,  and  neighboring  pre¬ 
school  children  attend  a  morning  class  of  two  hours  duration 
for  five  days  per  week.  About  nineteen  children  are  enrolled. 
The  children  from  outside  the  home  pay  a  nominal  fee  and  their 
mothers  supply  food  for  the  class  parties  which  are  held  once 
a  month.  The  children  are  supervised  by  a  teacher  who  is 
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employed  by  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

The  class  meets  in  the  recreation  hall.  There  are  three 
rooms,  all  of  which  have  linoleum  covered  floors  and  are  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  adult  size  bathrooms  are  off  the 
main  recreation  room.  A  few  coat  hooks  located  in  the  small 
entry  to  the  main  hall,  are  at  child-height.  One  room  is 
equipped  with  tables,  sink,  and  benches,  and  it  is  used  for 
crafts  and  social  activities.  Another  room  is  equipped  for 
musical  activities,  but  it  is  directly  off  the  main  hall  and 
the  children  sit  in  the  main  hall  and  listen  to  records. 

Active  games  and  activities  are  emphasized  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Some  time  is  given  to  handicrafts,  quiet  games,  and  out¬ 
door  activities.  Each  child  has  a  scrapbook  of  his  year’s 

work.  The  piano,  phonograph,  and  rhythmical  instruments  are 
used  to  provide  training  in  music  and  rhythmical  activities. 
Stories  are  read  to  the  children.  The  children  share  materials 
readily.  Individual  differences  are  noted,  and  allowances  are 
made. 

Since  this  kindergarten  serves  children  from  broken 
homes  it  fills  a  very  special  need  in  the  lives  of  these  child¬ 
ren.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  play  with  the  children 

of  the  neighborhood;  thus,  it  makes  their  life  in  an  institution 
resemble  more  closely  the  life  of  a  normal  child. 
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Edmonton  Creche  and  Day  Nursery.  The  Edmonton  Creche 
and  Day  Nursery  operates  a  kindergarten  from  two  o'clock  until 
six  o'clock  each  day  for  the  children  from  three  to  six  years 
of  age  who  stay  at  the  creche.  The  large  classroom  is  equipped 
with  child  size  furnishings.  The  lavatory  is  off  the  classroom. 
The  classroom  is  attractively  decorated,  and  the  materials  are 
varied.  The  children  are  grouped  according  to  age  in  various 
parts  of  the  room  except  for  the  very  advanced  children  who  are 
included  with  the  older  ones;  however,  there  are  too  many  child¬ 
ren  for  the  available  space  during  the  indoor  portion  of  the 
program.  A  large  fenced  outdoor  play  space  is  equipped  with 
teeter-totters,  jungle  gym,  boxes,  wagons,  sand  box,  jumping 
boards,  planks,  a  play  house,  tricycle,  balls  and  skipping 
ropes . 

The  indoor  program  includes  coloring,  cutting,  writing 
for  the  older  children,  singing,  dancing,  tumbling,  rhythmical 
activities,  free  play,  stories,  and  various  crafts  such  as 
weaving.  The  children's  little  tables  are  grouped  to  add  to  the 
social  opportunities  afforded.  The  large  enrolment  limits  the 
attention  that  can  be  given  to  individual  differences.  The 
children  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  dancing  and  the  rhythm 
band.  Story  time  comes  just  at  the  time  the  first  mothers  begin 
to  arrive  for  their  children;  consequently,  the  children  are  not 
very  interested  in  the  stories.  Learnings  are  incidental. 
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Health  habits  are  developed  through  a  regular  health  inspection. 
Routines  of  cloakroom,  bathroom,  lunch,  and  rest  are  given 
attention.  Children  accept  responsibilities  such  as  tidying 
up  and  giving  out  materials.  They  are  happy  and  resourceful. 
There  are  very  few  conflicts  for  the  children  are  extremely 
thoughtful  of  each  other. 

The  children  who  attend  this  kindergarten  are  from 
broken  homes  or  their  parents  are  both  working.  These  children 
need  security;  the  program  is  designed  to  fill  that  need. 
Children  are  made  to  feel  they  are  important. 

From  the  general  analysis  of  the  areas  served  by  the 
play  schools  and  the  kindergartens  one  might  assume  that  an 
insufficient  number  of  these  institutions  exist  in  the  various 
areas  of  the  city.  Preschool  education  is  vitally  important 
and  some  standards  would  seem  to  be  required  to  ensure  a  pre¬ 
school  program  that  is  adequate  in  all  its  aspects.  From  the 
observations  made  in  the  play  schools  and  the  kindergartens 
it  would  appear  that  play  schools  emphasize  the  social  needs 
of  the  child;  the  kindergartens  emphasize  the  child's  mental, 
physical,  spiritual,  and  emotional  needs  as  well  as  his  social 
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II.  ANALYSIS  BY  QUESTIONNAIRE 
The  Questionnaires 

In  this  study  the  survey  of  preschool  institutions  was 
limited  to  Edmonton,  and  to  the  twenty-nine  play  schools  that 
operated  in  1953-19 and  the  eight  known  private  kinder¬ 
gartens  that  served  the  public  of  Edmonton.  There  were  an 
unknown  number  of  kindergartens  held  in  private  homes,  but 
these  were  not  included  as  it  was  not  possible  to  gain  admit¬ 
tance  to  them  for  observation  purposes.  Questionnaires  re¬ 
garding  these  institutions  were  sent  to  one  hundred  fifty 
parents  of  grade  one  children  in  both  Calgary  and  Edmonton, 
to  thirty  parents  of  grade  one  children  in  High  River,  and  to 
one  hundred  fifty  parents  of  kindergarten  children  in  Calgary. 
Another  questionnaire  was  sent  to  ninety-seven  grade  one 
teachers  in  Calgary  and  High  River. 

In  the  analysis  of  play  schools  and  kindergartens  it 
would  be  desirable  to  know  such  things  as  the  number  of  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  the  size  and  physical  condition  of  the 
outdoor  playground,  the  size  of  the  tables  used,  and  the  daily 
plan  used  as  well  as  the  items  included  on  the  program;  however, 
such  a  questionnaire  would  be  too  extensive  for  the  average 
preschool  teacher  or  director  to  answer  in  the  time  she  could 
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spare.  An  effort  therefore  was  made  to  ask  only  those  questions 
that  could  be  answered  accurately  and  conveniently.  Check  lists 
and  words  such  as  satisfactory  and  fairly  satisfactory  were 
used  so  the  preschool  supervisor  could  give  a.  rather  complete 
picture  of  the  institution  and  its  program  as  a  whole.  The 
questions  were  set  to  discover  the  general  administration  of 
these  institutions,  their  housing  and  furnishings,  the  pupils 
enrolled,  the  staff,  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  program  and 
its  implementation. 

The  questionnaire  sent  to  the  parents  was  designed  to 
discover  which  parents  used  the  various  preschool  institutions, 
the  purposes  for  which  these  institutions  were  used,  and  the 
value  the  parent  placed  on  the  preschool  training  the  child 
received.  The  questionnaire  sent  to  the  teachers  asked  for 
a  further  evaluation  but  this  time  in  terms  of  curricula.  The 
data  from  the  three  questionnaires  were  felt  to  be  necessary 
because  the  preschool  training  opportunities  offered  the  child 
affect  the  child's  life  in  the  home  and  the  school. 

A  covering  letter,  which  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
questionnaire  and  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the  receiver, 
end  a  self-addressed  evelope  were  enclosed  with  each  question¬ 
naire.  Copies  of  these  letters  and  blank  questionnaires  are 
in  Appendixes  A,  B,  and  C  of  this  study. 
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The  questionnaires  to  the  preschool  institutions,  and 
those  to  the  Edmonton  parents  were  mailed  directly.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  parents  and  teachers  in  Calgary  and  High  River  were 
sent  to  Home  and  School  Associations  and  teacher  representatives 
respectively  for  redirection.  The  Questionnaires  to  parents  in 
High  River  were  followed  up  with  one  letter,  and  those  to  the 
Calgary  parents  were  followed  up  with  two  telephone  calls. 

Table  II  shows  the  preschool  institutions  returned  8l.l 
per  cent  of  the  questionnaires.  Table  III,  page  101,  shows  52.6 
per  cent  of  the  questionnaires  were  returned  by  the  teachers. 

The  data  in  T?ble  IV,  page  101,  show  54.3  per  cent  of  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  parents,  52  per  cent  of  the  Calgary  grade  one  parents,  52.7 
per  cent  of  the  Calgary  kindergarten  parents,  and  36.7  per  cent 
of  the  High  River  parents  replied.  The  response  to  the  question¬ 
naires  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  interest  in  pre¬ 
school  education. 


TABLE  II 

HUMBER  OF  REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE  SENT  TO 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Type  of 
institution 

Number 

sent 

Number 
of  replies 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Kindergarten 

8 

6 

75.0 

Play  school 

29 

24 

82.8 

Total 

37 

30 

81.1 

. 
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TABLE  III 

NUMBER  OF  REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRES  SENT  TO 
GRADE  ONE  TEACHERS 


Location 

Number 

Number 

Per  cent 

of  teacher 

sent 

of  replies 

of  total 

High  River 

1 

1 

100.0 

Calgary 

96 

50 

52.1 

Total 

97 

51 

52.6 

TABLE  IV 

NUMBER  OF  REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE  SENT 
TO  PARENTS 


Place 

Number 

sent 

Number 
returned  by 
Post  Office 

Number 
of  replies 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Edmonton 

150 

10 

76 

5^.3 

Calgary 
grade  one 

150 

78 

52.0 

Calgary 

kindergarten 

150 

79 

52.7 

High  River 

30 

11 

36.7 

Total 

480 

10 

244 

48.9 

. 
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General  Administration  of  Play  Schools  and  Kindergartens 

The  general  administration  of  these  preschool  institu¬ 
tions  includes  the  period  of  time  they  have  operated,  the  aus¬ 
pices  under  which  they  operate,  the  method  of  financing,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  established. 

Period  of  operation.  Play  schools  and  kindergartens 
were  established  quite  recently  in  Edmonton,  Kindergartens 
were  established  prior  to  the  play  schools,  but  even  they  are 
comparatively  new.  Table  V,  page  103,  shows  that  9  institution 
have  operated  for  three  years  or  less,  and  14  institutions 
have  operated  for  four  years  or  longer.  Of  these  institutions, 
more  kindergartens  are  in  the  four  years  and  over  period  than 
in  the  three  years  and  under  period.  The  sampling  is  small 
but  the  trend  seems  to  be  toward  a  greater  rate  of  increase 
in  the  play  school  institutions  during  the  past  three  years 
than  in  the  kindergartens.  It  is  felt  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  institutions  have  operated  for  a  period  of 
time  that  would  establish  their  particular  pattern  of  operation 
in  regard  to  the  program  they  offer  the  preschool  child,  and 
also  to  clarify  their  objectives. 
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TABLE  V 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  HAVE 

OPERATED 


Period  of 

Kinder- 

Play 

Total 

Per  cent 

operation 

gartens 

schools 

of  total 

(N-6) 

(N=17) 

(N.23) 

Less  than  one  year 

4 

4 

17.4 

One  to  three  years 

1 

4 

5 

21.8 

Four  to  nine  years 

2 

9 

ll 

^7.9 

Over  ten  years 

3 

3 

13.0 

NOTE:  This  table  and  the  next  fifty-nine,  exclusive  of 
Tables  LIV,  LVI,  LVII,  LVIII  and  LIX,  are  based  on  data  obtained 
in  questionnaire  responses  received  from  Edmonton  institutions. 


Auspices  of  play  schools  and  kindergartens.  All  the  play 
schools  in  Edmonton  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation 
Commission.  The  kindergartens  are  under  various  auspices, 
which  include  private  individuals,  private  individuals  organized 
as  a  group,  social  or  welfare  agencies,  church  or  religious 
organization,  and  a  voluntary  board  of  management.  Of  the 
kindergartens  surveyed  private  individuals  sponsor  two  kinder¬ 
gartens;  each  of  the  other  agencies  sponsor  one.  Table  VI, 
page  104,  shows  the  data  regarding  the  auspices  of  these  pre¬ 
school  institutions. 
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A  kindergarten  operated  in  a  private  home  in  the  City 
of  Eomonton  is  not  required  to  have  a  license;  therefore, the 
number  of  these  kindergartens  is  unknown.  If  such  institutions 
had  been  included  in  this  study  it  is  probable  that  the  number 
of  preschool  institutions  operated  by  private  individuals 
would  exceed  the  number  of  institutions  operated  by  the 
Recreation  Commission. 


TABLE  VI 

AUSPICES  UNDER  VJHICH  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  OPERATE 


Auspices  of 
preschool 
institutions 

Kinder¬ 

gartens 

(N-6) 

Play 
schools 
(Ns:  24) 

Total 

(¥-30) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Church  or  religious 
organization 

1 

1 

3.34 

Recreation  Commission 

24 

24 

80.0 

Private  individuals 

2 

2 

6.7 

Private  individuals 
organized  as  a  group 

1 

1 

3.34 

Social  or  welfare 
agency 

1 

1 

3.3*+ 

Voluntary  board  of 
management 

1 

1 

3.3*+ 

. 
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Financing  preschool  Institutions .  The  data  in  regard 


to  the  financing  of  preschool  institutions  given  in  Table  VII, 
show  that  tuition  fees  are  the  most  popular  form  of  financing. 
Most  of  the  institutions  surveyed  (93.3  per  cent)  depend  upon 
tuition  fees  for  financing  the  year's  program  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Many  institutions  use  more  than  one  form  of  financing. 
The  play  schools  are  financed  by  means  of  a  municipal  grant, 
community  funds,  and  tuition  fees. 


TABLE  VII 

METHODS  OF  FINANCING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Methods  of 
financing 

Kinder¬ 

gartens 

(N=6) 

Play 

schools 

(N=24) 

Total 

(N=30) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Municipal  grant 

1 

2b 

25 

83.3 

Tuition  fees 

4 

2b 

28 

93.3 

Community  funds 

1 

2b 

25 

83.3 

Service  clubs 

1 

1 

3.3V 

Othera 

1 

1 

3.3V 

a  Includes  fees  for  child-care. 
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Purposes  for  operating  preschool  institutions .  The 
institutions  surveyed  were  requested  to  give  their  purpose  or 
purposes  for  operating  an  ordinal  position  corresponding  to  the 
value  they  placed  on  a  particular  purpose  or  purposes.  The 
purposes  named  were  given  a  weighted  value  of  three  for  the 
first  purpose,  two  for  the  second,  and  one  for  the  third. 

The  data  obtained  are  given  in  Appendix  D  of  this  study.  The 
data  in  Table  VIII,  page  107,  show  play  schools  and  kinder¬ 
gartens  are  operated  for  several  purposes.  Of  these  institu¬ 
tions  by  ,7  per  cent  mention  the  social  d evelopment  of  the  child 
as  a  purpose  for  operating,  and  36.1  per  cent  mention  aiding 
the  child's  emotional  development.  It  would  be  ideal  if  the 
preschool  institutions  operated  to  satisfy  the  child's  needs. 
Although  the  child  has  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical  needs 
as  well  as  emotional  and.  social  needs  only  the  last  two 
mentioned  are  given  a  rating  of  any  significance.  Neither  the 
care  of  the  child  for  the  working  mother,  nor  the  care  of  the 
child  to  give  the  mother  some  free  time  are  given  any  importance. 
A  large  number  of  preschool  children  do  not  speak  the  English 
language,  but  to  teach  a  language  other  than  the  one  spoken  at 
home  is  the  purpose  of  only  two  institutions.  These  two 
institutions  teach,  a  language  other  than  English.  Parent 
education  is  not  mentioned;  this  distinctly  separates  the 
Edmonton  play  schools  from  the  play  groups  of  Washington, 

California  and  British  Columbia. 
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TABLE  VIII 

PURPOSES  FOR  OPERATING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Purpose 

for 

operating 

Kinder¬ 

garten 

(N=6) 

Play 

Schools 

(N*24) 

Total 

weighted 

score 

(N=l69)a 

Per  cent 
of  total 
weighted 
score 

To  care  for  the 
child  of  the 
working  mother 

4 

5 

9 

5.3 

To  care  for  the 
child  and  give 
free  time  to 
the  mother 

7 

7 

4.1 

Religious 

instruction 

6 

6 

3.5 

Language 

instruction 

6 

1 

7 

4.1 

To  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for 
social  develop¬ 
ment 

13 

66 

79 

V7.7 

To  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for 
emotional  develop¬ 
ment 

8 

33 

61 

36.1 

The  N  in  this  table  is  the  sum  of  the  actual  total 
weighted  scores  of  the  six  kindergartens  and  the  twenty-four 
play  schools. 
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Housing;  and  Furnishing;  the  Preschool  Institution 

The  physical  surroundings  affect  the  child’s  health, 
safety  and  total  a d justment  to  some  extent.  The  preschool 
child  is  in  his  most  formative  years  and  every  precaution 
should  he  exercised  to  make  these  years  beneficial  to  him. 

The  use  of  the  building.  The  equipment  required  for  a 
good  preschool  program  necessitates  a  permanent  location  in 
which  materials  are  readily  available  to  the  children.  Data 
in  Table  XI  show  that  58.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 

TABLE  XI 

CHIEF  USE  OF  THE  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  THE  PRESCHOOL 
INSTITUTION  IS  CONDUCTED 


Chief  use  of 
building 

Kinder¬ 

garten 

(N=6) 

Play 

school 

(N=21!-) 

Total 

(N=30) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Church 

7 

7 

23. >+ 

Community  center 

17 

17 

56.7 

Other3" 

6 

6 

19.9 

a  Includes  a  school,  a  convent,  a  recreation  hall,  a 
club  room,  and  two  buildings  used  only  by  preschool  institutions 0 
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Institutions  are  housed  in  community  centers,  and  23.4  per  cent 
use  church  facilities.  The  kindergartens  are  more  favorably 
located.  Only  two  of  them  are  conducted  in  classroom  space  that 
is  used  by  other  agencies. 

The  location  of  the  preschool  institution  in  the  building. 
The  preschool  institution  should  be  on  the  ground  floor  so  entry 
to  it  can  be  made  directly  from  the  play  ground.  The  data  in 
Table  X  show  that  55.1  per  cent  of  the  institutions  are  on  the 
ground  floor,  17.2  per  cent  are  in  the  basement,  and  24.1  per 
cent  use  more  than  one  floor.  N 


TABLE  X 

FLOOR  OF  THE  BUILDING  USED  BY  THE  PRESCHOOL 

INSTITUTION 


Floor  used 

Kinder¬ 

garten 

(N=6) 

Play 
school 
(N-23 ) 

Total 

(N=29) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Ground  floor 

3 

13 

16 

55.1 

Second  floor 

1 

1 

3.4 

Basement 

5 

5 

17.2 

More  than  one  floor 

2 

5 

7 

24.1 
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Number  of  rooms  used .  If  preschool  institutions  are  to 
offer  a  varied  program  they  require  more  than  one  room.  Unless 
the  enrolment  is  very  small  separate  rooms  may  be  needed  to 
provide  for  different  age  groups.  Table  XI  shows  the  number 
of  rooms  used  by  preschool  institutions.  One  room  is  used  by 
51.9  per  cent  of  the  institutions;  two  rooms  are  used  by  29.6 
per  cent„ of  the  institutions.  The  play  schools  are  less 
favorably  equipped  in  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  than  the 
kindergartens  are. 

TABLE  XI 

NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  USED  BY  THE  PRESCHOOL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Number 

Kinder- 

Play 

Total 

Per  cent 

of  rooms 

.  garten 

school 

of 

used 

( N-6 ) 

(N=21) 

(N=27) 

total 

One  room 

1 

13 

14 

51.9 

Two  rooms 

3 

5 

8 

29.6 

Three  rooms 

1 

3 

4 

| - 

00 

• 

1 — { 

Other8- 

1 

1 

3.7 

a  One  kindergarten  uses  six  rooms. 
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materials  of  which  preschool  institutions  are  constructed 
should  be  fireproof.  Only  13.4  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
included  in  the  data  in  Table  XII  are  in  this  category.  Frame 
buildings  are  fire  hazards  and  46.7  per  cent  are  frame. 


TABLE  XII 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  USED  IN  PRESCHOOL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Building 

Kinder- 

Play 

Total 

Per  cent 

material 

gartens 

schools 

of 

used 

(N-6 ) 

(N=24) 

(N=30) 

total 

Frame 

2 

12 

14 

V6.7 

Stucco 

4 

8 

12 

40.0 

Brick 

2 

2 

6.7 

Othera 

2 

2 

6.7 

a  Includes  a  cement  basement  and  a  quonset  hut. 
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Lighting  preschool  Institutions.  The  lighting  in  the 
preschool  institution  is  effected  by  the  window  area,  the  color 
schemes  used,  and  the  artificial  lighting.  Pastel  colored 
walls  and  ceilings  are  preferable.  All  glare  should  be  avoided. 
Since  children  of  this  age  find  it  difficult  to  focus  their 
eyes  on  small  details  such  as  print  the  lighting  must  be 
adequate  if  children  are  asked  to  do  handicrafts  or  if  they 
look  at  picture  books.  Table  XIII  shows  that  73.3  per  cent 
of  the  play  schools  and  kindergartens  have  adequate  lighting. 

The  remaining  2 6.7  per  cent  have  fairly  adequate  lighting. 

This  standard  of  adequacy  is  based  upon  the  subjective 
opinions  of  the  respondents . 


TABLE  XIII 

ADEQUACY  OF  LIGHTING  IN  PRESCHOOL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Degree  of 

Kinder- 

Play 

Total 

Per  cent 

lighting 

gartens 

schools 

of 

(N»6) 

(N-24) 

(N-30) 

total 

Adequate 

6 

16 

22 

73.3 

Fairly  adequate 

8 

8 

26.7 

.  0  bn  t  i 
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Temperature  conditions.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
affects  the  child's  physical  and  emotional  well  being.  A 
temperature  of  sixty-eight  to  seventy-two  degrees  Fahrenheit 
is  preferable.  The  institutions  were  requested  to  state  the 
adequacy  of  the  temperature  in  the  preschool  institutions  in 
terms  of  satisfactory,  fairly  satisfactory,  and  unsatisfactory 
The  data  from  these  answers  are  contained  in  Table  XIV.  Satis 
factory  temperatures  are  reported  in  73.3  per  cent  of  the 
institutions;  temperatures  are  fairly  satisfactory  In  23.3  per 
cent  of  the  institutions.  Thi§  standard  of  adequacy  is  based 
upon  the  subjective  opinions  of  the  respondents. 

TABLE  XIV 

TEMPERATURE  CONDITIONS  IN  PRESCHOOL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Condition 

Kinder- 

Play 

Total 

Per  cent 

of 

gartens 

schools 

of 

temperature 

(N=6) 

(N»24) 

(N=30) 

total 

Satisfactory 

5 

17 

22 

73.3 

Fairly 

satisfactory 

7 

7 

23.3 

Unsatisfactory 

1 

1 

3.4 

* 
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Fire  and  sanitation.  Other  factors  that  affect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  child  are  the  fire  and  sanitary 
provisions.  In  regard  to  fire  inspection  76.6  per  cent  of  the 
preschool  institutions  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Further 
data  in  Table  XV  show  fewer  institutions  provide  fire  fighting 
devices.  The  most  popular  device  is  the  fire  extinguisher. 

TABLE  XV 

FIRE  AMD  SANITATION  PROVISIONS 
IN  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Type  of 
provision 

Kinder- 

gartens 

(N-6) 

Play 

schools 

(N=24) 

Total 

(N=30) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Fire  inspection 

5 

18 

23 

76.6 

Fire  extinguisher 

4 

15 

19 

63.3 

Fire  hose 

2 

2 

4 

13.3 

Fire  escape 

8 

8 

26 . 6 

Sand 

1 

3 

4 

13.3 

Fire  drill 

5 

1 

6 

20.0 

Sanitary 

inspection 

5 

13 

18 

60.0 

. 
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It  is  used  by  63.3  per  cent  of  the  play  schools  and  kinder¬ 
gartens.  Fire  hose,  fire  escapes,  and  sand  are  used  to  some 
extent.  The  need  for  fire  drill  is  overlooked  by  all  but  20 
per  cent  of  the  institutions;  no  alternatives  to  the  formal 
fire  drill,  which  might  be  questioned  by  some  for  children 
of  this  age,  are  given. 

The  importance  of  sanitary  precautions  wherever  young 
children  are  congregated  cannot  be  over  emphasized;  however, 
only  60  per  cent  of  the  institutions  are  visited  by  a  sani¬ 
tary  inspector. 

One  washbowl  should  be  provided  for  every  ten  to  fif- 

3 

teen  children.  The  data  contained  in  Table  XVI,  page  116, 
show  that  53.5  per  cent  of  the  institutions  provide  two  wash¬ 
bowls,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  institutions  provide  one  wash¬ 
bowl.  The  adequacy  of  the  number  of  washbowls  provided  was 
obtained  by  comparing  the  enrolment  of  each  institution  with 
the  number  of  washbowls  they  reported.  The  results  obtained 
by  this  method  are  presented  in  Table  XVII,  page  116.  This 
shows  33.3  per  cent  of  the  kindergartens  and  13  per  cent  of 
the  play  schools  have  an  adequate  number  of  washbowls. 


3  “Recommended  Standards  for  Play  Schools  and  Kinder¬ 
gartens”,  loc.  cit. 
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NUMBER  OF  WASHBOWLS  PROVIDED 
BY  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Number  of 
washbowls 

Kinder¬ 

gartens 

(N=6) 

Play¬ 

schools 

(N=22) 

Total 

(N=28) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

One  washbowl 

2 

5 

7 

25.0 

Two  washbowls 

3 

12 

15 

53.5 

Three  washbowls 

1 

1 

3.6 

Four  washbowls 

4 

4 

14-.3 

Other8 

1 

1 

3.6 

One  kindergarten  provided  six  washbowls. 


TABLE  XVII 

ADEQUACY  OF  NUMBER  OF  WASHBOWLS  PROVIDED 
BY  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Degree  of 
adequacy 

Per  cent  of 
kindergartens 
(N=6) 

Per  cent  of 
play  schools 
(N=22) 

Adequate 

33.3 

13.0 

Inadequate 

66.7 

87.0 

- 
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Towels,  soap  and  warm  water  are  necessities  in  institu¬ 
tions  for  young  children.  Of  the  total  number  of  institutions 
surveyed,  Table  XVIII  shows  80  per  cent  provide  warm  water,  and 
36.6  per  cent  provide  soap.  Paper  towels  are  preferable  and 
they  are  supplied  by  83.3  per  cent  of  the  institutions.  The 
shared  towel  is  almost  unknown.  Play  schools  are  more  deficient 
than  kindergartens  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  washing 
facilities . 


TABLE  XVIII 

WASHING  EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED  BY 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Type  of  washing 
equipment 

Kinder¬ 

gartens 

(N=6) 

Play 
schools 
( N= 24 ) 

Total 

(N=30) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Individual  face 
cloth 

2 

2 

6.7 

Paper  towels 

4 

21 

25 

83.3 

Soap 

5 

6 

11 

36.6 

Warm  water 

5 

19 

24 

80.0 

Othera 

1 

3.3 

a  Shared  towel  is  included. 
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Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  sanitary  provisions 
is  toilet  facilities.  These  must  be  considered  in  respect  of 
the  number  available  for  the  children's  use  and  the  type  of 
toilet  provided.  There  should  be  one  toilet  for  every  ten  to 
fifteen  children  .  Table  XIX  shows  58.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  institutions  provide  two  toilets,  and  17.2  per  cent 
provide  one  toilet. 


TABLE  XIX 

NUMBER  OF  TOILETS  PROVIDED  BY 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Number  of 

Kinder- 

Play 

Total 

Per  cent 

toilets 

gartens 

schools 

of 

(H=6) 

(N=23) 

( N-  29 ) 

total 

One  toilet 

3 

2 

5 

17.2 

Two  toilets 

2 

15 

17 

58.6 

Three  toilets 

l 

1 

3A 

Four  toilets 

1 

3 

4 

13.8 

Other3, 

2 

2 

6.9 

a  Six  toilets 


4 


Ibid. 
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The  number  of  toilets  each  institution  provided  was 
compared  with  the  enrolment  of  that  particular  institution. 
The  data  obtained  from  these  comparisons  are  contained  in 
Table  XX.  Both  kindergartens  and  play  schools  are  quite 
deficient  in  this  respect.  Only  33.3  per  cent  of  the  former 
and  21.7  per  cent  of  the  latter  have  an  adequate  number  of 
toilets. 


TABLE  XX 

ADEQUACY  OF  NUMBER  OF  TOILETS  PROVIDED  BY 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Degree  of 
adequacy 

Kindergartens 

Play  schools 

Number 

(H-6) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

(N-23) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Adequate 

2 

33.3 

5 

21.7 

Inadequate 

4 

66.7 

18 

78.3 

If  children  are  required  to  use  adult  size  toilets  these 
toilets  can  be  adapted  for  the  child’s  use  by  the  provision  of 
a  step  or  similar  device.  All  play  schools  reported  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  adult  size  toilets  but  figures  regarding  child  size 
toilets  or  adapted  adult  toilets  are  lacking  for  these 
institutions.  Data  in  regard  to  the  type  of  toilets  provided 
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by  kindergartens  are  presented  in  Table  XXI  and  indicate  that 
kindergartens  use  adult,  adult  size  adapted  to  children's  needs, 
and  child  size  toilets.  The  latter  are  provided  by  50  per  cent 
of  the  kindergartens. 


TABLE  XXI 

TYPE  OF  TOILETS  PROVIDED  BY 
KINDERGARTENS 


Type  of  toilet 

Number 

Per  cent 

(1=6) 

of  total 

Adult  size 

1 

16.7 

Adult  size  adapted  to 

child's  needs 

2 

33.3 

Child  size 

3 

50.0 

Toilet  facilities  should  be  adequate  both  in  number  of 
toilets  and  in  the  type  of  toilets  provided.  The  preschool 
institutions  surveyed  are  quite  inadequate  in  this  respect. 

The  number  of  institutions  used  in  the  study  might  affect  the 
results;  however,  it  is  possible  that  institutions  that  have 
less  adequate  facilities  are  among  those  institutions  that  did 
not  wish  to  be  included  in  the  study.  Since  no  child  size 
toilets  were  noted  when  the  play  schools  were  visited  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  lack  of  figures  for  these  institutions 
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implies  the  absence  of  child  size  facilities. 

It  is  preferable  to  have  the  bathroom  facilities  adjoin 
the  classroom  as  this  aids  in  establishing  bathroom  routines. 
Table  XXII  si  lows  that  53.3  per  cent  of  the  play  schools  and 
kindergartens  in  this  study  have  the  lavatory  facilities  in 
that  location,  and  26.6  per  cent  have  lavatory  facilities 
near  the  classroom.  Sometimes  these  facilities  are  in  the 
basement  and  the  classroom  is  on  the  main  floor. 


TABLE  XXII 

LOCATION  OF  TOILETS  USED  BY  PRESCHOOL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Location  of 

Kinder- 

Play 

Total 

Per  cent 

bathrooms 

gartens 

schools 

of 

(N*6) 

(N-24) 

( N-30 ) 

total 

Adjoining  classroom 

4 

12 

16 

53.3 

Near  to  classroom 

1 

7 

8 

26.6 

On  another  floor 

1 

5 

6 

20.0 

Children*  s  clothing .  Individual  lockers  in  which  the 
child  may  store  his  clothing  are  ideal  in  a  preschool  institution. 
Separate  clothes  pegs  or  child-height  coat  racks  are  also 
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satisfactory.  Clothing  should  be  kept  where  the  child  can 
readily  obtain  it  and  attend  to  his  own  dressing  needs.  The 
data  in  Table  XXIII  show  one-third  of  the  kindergartens  provide 
children  with  lockers,  and  two-thirds  of  the  kindergartens  have 
hooks  placed  at  child-height;  however,  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  preschool  institution  have  all  facilities 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  child. 

TABLE  XXIII 

PROVISIONS  MADE  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING  BY 

PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Type  of 

Kinder- 

Play 

Total 

Per  cent 

clothing 

gartens 

schools 

of 

provision 

(N=6) 

(N=24) 

(N=30) 

total 

Lockers 

2 

2 

6.7 

Child-height  hooks 
or  racks 

4 

4 

13.3 

Adult  hooks  or 
racks 

18 

18 

60.0 

Other9, 

6 

6 

20.0 

a  Includes  part  child  and  part  adult  facilities  and  the 
use  of  chairs  for  clothing . 
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Children  frequently  require  clothes  drying  facilities. 
The  institutions  were  very  deficient  in  this  respect.  The  data 
in  Table  XXIV  show  only  41.7  per  cent  of  the  play  schools  and 
66.7  per  cent  of  the  kindergartens  provide  some  type  of  dothes 
drying  facilities. 


TABLE  XXIV 

NUMBER  OF  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  PROVIDING  DRYING 
FACILITIES  FOR  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHING 


Type  of  preschool 
institution 

Number 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Kindergarten 
( N=6 ) 

4 

66  o  7 

Play  school 
(N=24) 

10 

bl.7 

Total 

14 

46.6 

Rest.  Young  children  require  frequent  rest  periods. 

When  a  child  plays  at  self -directed  activities  he  will  take 
rest  whenever  he  feels  the  need.  In  a  preschool  institution 
a  child  may  be  overstimulated  by  those  around  him.  The  child 
should  be  taught  to  relax.  It  is  preferable  for  the  child  to 
rest  on  a  cot  or  on  a  mat  on  the  floor  out  of  all  draughts. 

Table  XXV  shows  the  most  popular  mode  of  rest  in  the  kindergartens 
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is  for  the  child  to  put  his  head  on  the  table.  This  is  used  in 
66.7  per  cent  of  the  kindergartens,  but  in  63.6  per  cent  of  the 
play  schools  the  children  rest  on  the  bare  floor. 

TABLE  XXV 

PROVISION  MADE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  REST 
BY  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Provision 
for  rest 

Kindergartens 

Plajr  schools 

Number 

(N=6) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

(N=22) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Mats  and  cots 

2 

33.3 

Heads  on  tables 

4 

66.7 

6 

27.3 

Lie  on  the  bare 
floor 

14 

63.6 

Other  a 

2 

9.1 

a  Benches 


Tables.  Tables  of  proper  height  aid  the  child  in 
developing  correct  posture;  they  lessen  the  fatigue  from  hand¬ 
work  and  other  tasks  a  child  may  wish  to  do  at  a  table.  The 
data  in  Table  XXVI  show  all  the  kindergartens  use  child-height 
tables,  but  only  29.2  per  cent  of  the  play  schools  use  such 
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tables  entirely.  Adult  size  tables  are  used  in  58.3  per  cent 
of  the  play  schools  and  12.5  per  cent  of  these  institutions 
use  a  combination  of  adult  and  child  size  tables. 

TABLE  XXVI 

TYPE  OF  TABLES  PROVIDED  BY  PRESCHOOL 
INSTITUTIONS: 


Kindergartens 

Play 

schools 

Type  of 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

table 

( N=6 ) 

of  total 

(N=24) 

of  total 

Adult 

lb 

58.3 

Child 

6 

100 

7 

29.2 

Child  and  adult 

3 

12.5 

It  is  best  to  limit  the  number  of  children  who  work  at 
a  table.  Since  the  institutions  included  in  this  study  used 
tables  that  varied  from  small  children’s  tables  to  tables  the 
length  of  the  classroom  it  was  not  possible  to  estimate  the 
adequacy  of  the  number  of  tables  provided. 

Chairs .  Little  children  are  extremely  active,  but  they 
do  need  to  rest  their  legs.  This  is  preferably  done  on  a  chair 
that  has  been  built  to  suit  the  child’s  physical  development 
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as  it  aids  posture  and  relaxation  of  muscles.  The  data  in 
Table  XXVII  show  66.7  per  cent  of  the  kindergartens  provide 
child  size  chairs;  20.8  per  cent  of  the  play  schools  provide 
this  type  of  chair.  Child  size  benches  are  preferable  to  adult 
ones,  but  the  child  of  preschool  age  is  still  developing  the 
large  muscles  of  the  back  and  some  caution  should  be  used  or 
bad  posture  may  result. 

TABLE  XXVII 

PROVISIONS  MADE  BY  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  SEATING  CHILDREN 


Kindergartens 

Play 

schools 

Type  of  seating 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

accommodation 

(n«6  ) 

of  total 

(N-24) 

of  total 

Child  size  chairs 

66.7 

5 

20.8 

Child  size  benches 

l 

16.7 

1 

4.2 

Child  size  benches 
and  chairs 

l 

16.7 

2 

8.4 

Child  and  adult 
size  chairs 

3 

12.5 

Adult  chairs 

13 

9+.i 
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Play  Space  and  Equipment 

All  children  need  opportunities  to  play.  Through  play 
the  child  satisfies  many  of  his  needs.  Both  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  play  are  essential;  therefore,  space  and  equipment  for 
play  should  be  provided. 

Outdoor  play  space .  The  outdoor  play  space  should  be 
completely  fenced  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  children.  The 
surface  area  that  is  well  drained  and  lends  itself  to  the 
variety  of  imaginative  plays  small  children  like  to  create  for 
themselves  is  preferable.  The  data  contained  in  Table  XXVIII, 
page  128,  show  all  kindergartens  have  a  fenced  play  space,  but 
all  the  play  schools  are  deficient  in  this  respect.  Unfenced 
play  space  is  provided  by  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
preschool  institutions;  16  per  cent  did  not  provide  outdoor 
play  space.  Such  a  deficiency  affects  the  child’s  health 
and  development. 
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PROVISIONS  HADE  FOR  OUTDOOR  PLAY  SPACE  BY 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Provision  for 

Kinder- 

Play 

Total 

Per  cent 

outdoor 

gartens 

schools 

of 

play 

(N=6) 

(N=19) 

(N-25) 

total 

Fenced  space 

6 

6 

24.0 

Unfenced  space 

15 

15 

60.0 

No  space  provided 

4 

4 

16.0 

Outdoor  play  equipment.  Outdoor  play  equipment  should 
promote  large  muscle  activity.  Materials  for  active  play, 
construction,  and  imaginative  play  should  be  provided.  Swings 
are  the  most  popular  type  of  outdoor  equipment  provided  by  the 
preschool  institutions.  Table  XXIX,  page  129?  shows  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  institutions  provide  swings,  and  36. 7 
per  cent  provide  teeter  totters  and  sand  box.  Jungle  gym, 
slides,  large  balls,  and  skipping  ropes  are  provided  by  a 
smaller  number  of  institutions.  Kindergartens  provide  a  greater 
variety  of  equipment  than  the  play  schools. 
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TABLE  XXIX 

OUTDOOR  EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED  BY 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Item  of 
equipment 

Kinder¬ 

gartens 

(N=6) 

Play 

schools 

(N-24) 

Total 

(N=3C) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Teeter  totter 

4 

7 

11 

36.7 

Jungle  gym 

3 

7 

10 

33.3 

Kiddie  car 

1 

1 

3.3 

Boxes 

4 

4 

13.3 

Swings 

4 

8 

12 

40.0 

Jumping  boards 

1 

1 

3.3 

Slides 

2 

8 

10 

33.3 

Wagon 

2 

2 

6.7 

Tricycle 

1 

1 

3.3 

Sand  box 

4 

7 

11 

36.7 

Large  balls 

6 

3 

9 

30.0 

Planks 

2 

2 

6.7 

Skipping  ropes 

6 

6 

20.0 

Other  a 

3 

1 

4 

13.3 

a 

Includes  a  flat  merry-go-round,  a  play  horse,  a  May- 
pole,  and  a  set  of  monkey  bars. 
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The  preschool  institutions  are  deficient  in  materials 
that  stimulate  imaginative  play.  Items  like  wagons  may  help  an 
isolate  child  to  become  even  more  isolate  if  there  is  not  effi¬ 
cient  supervision.  The  child  of  this  age  does  not  always  play 
in  a  group;  he  needs  to  play  by  himself  occasionally.  The 
adequacy  of  the  play  ground  equipment  cannot  be  estimated  for 
its  contribution  to  group  activities  alone 0 

Indoor  play  space .  Preschool  children  require  active 
indoor  play  as  well  as  outdoor  play.  A  space  large  enough  to 
allow  freedom  of  movement  should  be  provided.  When  this  space 
is  part  of  the  classroom  the  program  can  be  more  readily  adjusted 
to  the  children's  needs.  Table  XXX  shows  90  per  cent  of  the 
institutions  have  play  space  in  the  classroom,  but  3.3  per  cent 
have  no  play  space. 

TABLE  XXX 

LOCATION  OF  INDOOR  PLAY  SPACE  PROVIDED 
BY  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Kinder- 

Play 

Total 

Per  cent 

Location  of 

gartens 

schools 

of 

play  space 

(N=6) 

(N=24) 

(N=30) 

total 

In  classroom 

6 

21 

27 

90.0 

Space  other  than 
in  classroom 

2 

2 

6.7 

No  space  provided 

1 

1 

3.3 
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Indoor  play  equipment,  A  variety  of  indoor  play  equip¬ 


ment  is  required  in  a  preschool  institution.  In  this  study 
equipment  is  divided  into  four  main  groups,  namely:  (1)  materials 
for  active  play;  (2)  materials  for  manipulation  and  construction; 
(3)  equipment  for  esthetic  activities;  and  (A)  equipment  for 
dramatic  play. 

Table  XXXI  shows  the  equipment  provided  by  preschool  in¬ 
stitutions  for  active  indoor  play.  Large  balls  are  provided  by 
b6 .6  per  cent  and  small  balls  by  33.3  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions.  These  are  the  only  items  provided. 

TABLE  XXXI 

EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED  BY  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  ACTIVE  INDOOR  PLAY 


Kinder- 

Play 

Total 

Per  cent 

Type  of 

gartens 

schools 

of 

equipment 

(11=6) 

(N=24) 

(N=30) 

total 

Large  balls 

5 

9 

lb 

V606 

Small  balls 

6 

4 

10 

33.3 

5 

Helen  Heffernan,  Guiding  the  Young  Child .  Boston: 
D.C.  Heath  and  Company,  19 51  >  PP<>  257-233”. 
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The  most  commonly  provided  items  of  equipment  for  mani¬ 
pulation  and  construction,  as  shown  in  Table  XXXII,  page  133? 
are  plasticine,  small  blocks,  end  beads.  Plasticine  is  provided 
by  9^.7  per  cent  of  the  institutions.  Large  and  medium  size 
blocks,  modelling  clay,  peg  boards,  wooden  puzzles,  and  tinker 
toys  are  supplied  by  a  smaller  number  of  institutions 0  Hammers, 
nails  and  packing  cases  are  rarely  provided 0 

A  variety  of  material  is  provided  for  esthetic  activities. 
Items  such  as  scissors  are  included  in  this  group  rather  than 
with  equipment  for  manipulation  and  construction  though  they  do 
have  a  place  in  that  group.  All  preschool  institutions  provide 
scissors,  crayons,  paper,  and  story  books.  The  data  in  Table 
XXXIII,  page  13*+?  indicate  that  9 6.7  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
provide  sewing  materials,  and  93*1*  per  cent  provide  paints  and 
brushes.  Finger  painting  equipment  and  picture  books  are  also 
popular  items.  A  piano  is  provided  by  83.3  per  cent  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  end  87  per  cent  of  them  provide  a  phonograph.  Almost 
half  (b6.6  per  cent)  the  institutions  provide  rhythmical  instru¬ 
ments.  A  few  kindergartens  provide  a  radio. 
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TABLE.  XXXII 

EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED  BY  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  MANIPULATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


Kinder- 

Play 

Total 

- — 

Per  cent 

Type  of 

gartens 

schools 

of 

equipment 

( N=6 ) 

($=24) 

(H=30) 

total 

Plasticine 

6 

23 

29 

96.7 

Small  blocks 

6 

21 

2? 

90.0 

Large  blocks 

6 

12 

18 

60.0 

Medium  blocks 

4 

11 

15 

?o.o 

Beads 

6 

16 

22 

73A 

Modelling  clay 

3 

10 

13 

5-3.3 

Wooden  puzzles 

4 

2 

6 

20.0 

Peg  boards 

6 

2 

8 

26.7 

Tinker  toys 

3 

3 

6 

20.0 

Hammer  and  nails 

3 

3 

10.0 

Packing  cases 

1 

1 

3.3 

TABLE  XXXIII 


EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED  BY  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  ESTHETIC  ACTIVITIES 


Type  of 
equipment 

Kinder¬ 

gartens 

(N=6) 

Play 

schools 

(N=24) 

Total 

(N=30) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Scissors 

6 

24 

30 

100.0 

Story  books 

6 

2b 

30 

100.0 

Finger  painting 

4 

22 

26 

87.0 

Paint  and  brushes 

5 

23 

28 

93.0 

Crayons 

6 

24 

30 

100  oO 

Paper 

6 

24 

30 

100.0 

Picture  books 

6 

17 

23 

76.6 

Sewing  materials 

5 

24 

29 

96.7 

Piano 

6 

19 

25 

83.3 

Phonograph 

6 

20 

26 

87.0 

Rhythmical 

instruments 

4 

10 

14 

46.6 

Radio 

3 

3 

10.0 
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Little  children  need  and  love  dramatic  play.  The  data 
in  Table  XXXIV  show  only  three  different  items  are  provided  for 
dramatic  play.  A  doll  is  provided  by  20  per  cent  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  a  doll  carriage  by  10  per  cent,  and  play  furniture  by 
16.7  per  cent  of  the  institutions, 

TABLE  XXXIV 

EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED  BY  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  DRAMATIC  PLAY 


Type  of 
equipment 

Kinder¬ 

gartens 

(N=6) 

Play 

schools 

(N=24) 

Total 

(11=30) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Doll 

4 

2 

6 

20.0 

Doll  carriage 

3 

3 

10.0 

Play  furniture 

4 

1 

5 

16.7 

The  small  amount  of  equipment  provided  for  dramatic  play 
allows  the  children  little  opportunity  to  engage  in  such  acti¬ 
vities;  however,  the  two  chief  purposes  of  the  preschool 
institutions,  as  indicated  in  Table  VIII,  page  107,  are  to 
help  the  child  develop  socially  and  emotionally.  Dramatic  play 
is  an  important  factor  in  furthering  such  development. 
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The  items  of  equipment  reported  by  each  institution  were 
compared  with  the  four  different  groups  the  play  equipment  was 
previously  divided  into  in  this  study  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  this  equipment.  If  an  institution  had  one  item  from  a  group 
it  was  judged  to  be  adequate  in  respect  to  that  particular  group. 
The  data  in  Table  XXXV  show  the  kindergartens  are  deficient  only 
in  dramatic  materials,  while  the  play  schools  are  deficient  in 
materials  for  both  dramatic  and  active  play. 

TABLE  XXXV 

ADEQUACY  OF  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  INDOOR  PLAY 
EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED  BY  PRESCHOOL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Type  of 
equipment 
provided 

Kindergartens 

Play  schools 

Number 

adequate 

(11=6) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Number 

adequate 

(N=24) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Active  play 

6 

100.0 

9 

37.5 

Manipulation 
and  construc¬ 
tion 

6 

lOOoO 

24 

100.0 

Dramatic  play 

1 

16.7 

1 

4.2 

Esthetic 

activities 

6 

100.0 

24 

100.0 
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The  different  kinds  of  indoor  play  equipment  reported 
by  each  institution  were  counted  and  the  figures  obtained  were 
grouped  for  convenience  in  comparing  the  number  of  different 
types  of  play  material  provided  by  the  kindergartens  and  the 
play  schools.  The  data  in  Table  XXXVI  show  a  tendency  for  the 
kindergartens  to  provide  more  equipment  than  the  play  schools. 
More  than  half  the  play  schools  (62.5  per  cent)  provide  from 
ten  to  fourteen  kinds  of  material;  50  per  cent  of  the  kinder¬ 
gartens  provide  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine  types  of 
material. 

TABLE  XXXVI 

NUMBER  OF  TYPES  OF  INDOOR  PLAY  EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED  BY 

PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Number  of  types 
of  equipment 
provided 

Kindergartens 

Play  schools 

Number 

(N=6) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Number 

(N=24) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Ten  to  fourteen 

15 

62.5 

Fifteen  to 
nineteen 

1 

16.7 

6 

25.0 

Twent y  to  twenty- 
four 

2 

33.3 

3 

12.5 

Twenty-five  to 
twenty-nine 

3 

50.0 
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If  children  are  to  choose  activities  they  are  interested 
in  and  successfully  carry  out  these  activities  on  their  own 
initiative  the  necessary  materials  must  be  accessible  to  the 
child.  Table  XXXVII  shows  83.3  per  cent  of  the  kindergartens 
store  materials  on  shelves  accessible  to  the  children;  83.3  per 
cent  of  the  play  schools  store  materials  in  cupboards  accessible 
to  adults. 

TABLE  XXXVII 

STORAGE  OF  MATERIALS  USED  BY  THE  CHILDREN 
IN  THE  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Storage  space 
provided 

Kindergartens 

Play  Schools 

Number 

(N=6) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

(11=24) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

On  shelves  acces¬ 
sible  to  children 

5 

83.3 

3 

12.5 

In  bins  accessible 
to  children 

3 

50.0 

1 

C\J 

• 

In  cupboards  acces¬ 
sible  to  children 

3 

50.0 

20 

83.3 

In  boxes 

1 

4.2 
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Children  in  Preschool  Institutions 

Children  differ  greatly  in  all  respects;  therefore, 
certain  limits  must  be  placed  on  the  number  enrolled  in  a 
class  and  some  plan  for  grouping  the  children  adopted. 

Enrolment .  Enrolment  must  be  considered  in  regard  to 
the  age  of  the  children  and  to  the  number  of  children  enrolled. 
The  data  in  Table  XXXVIII,  page  140,  indicate  all  institutions 
enroll  five-year-olds,  and  96.6  per  cent  enroll  four-year-olds. 
Three-year-olds  are  enrolled  in  62.1  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions,  and  48.3  per  cent  enroll  six-year-olds.  One  institution 
enrolls  two-year-olds. 

The  maximum  number  of  children  that  should  be  in  an 
institution  depends  upon  the  space  available.  In  a  public 
institution  there  should  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  child  although  fifteen  to  eighteen 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  child  is  permissible  if  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  conducted  in  a  private  home.^  Table  XXXIX,  page  l4l, 
shows  most  kindergartens  enroll  forty  or  less  and  most  of  the 
play  schools  enroll  more  than  forty.  It  would  be  difficult 

^  ’’Recommended  Standards  for  Play  Schools  and  Kinder¬ 
gartens”,  loc .  cito 
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■  TABLE  XXXVIII 

NUMBER  OF  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  ENROLLING 
CHILDREN  FROM  TWO  TO  SIX  YEARS  OF  AGE 


Age  in  years 

Kinder¬ 

gartens 

01=6) 

Play 

schools 

(N-23) 

Total 

(N-29) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Two  years 

1 

1 

3.*+ 

Three  years 

2 

16 

18 

62.1 

Four  years 

5 

23 

28 

96.6 

Five  years 

6 

23 

29 

100.0 

Six  years 

6 

8 

14 

48.3 

to  get  accurate  data  on  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space 
provided  by  each  preschool  institution.  In  this  study  no  attempt 
was  made  to  either  secure  such  information  or  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  the  floor  space  provided  for  the  number  of  pupils 
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TABLE  XXXIX 


NUMBER  ENROLLED  IN  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


~  •• . 

Kind  e 

rgartens 

Play  s 

chools 

Number 

enrolled 

Number 

(H=6) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

(N=21) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Fourteen  to 
twenty 

2 

33.3 

Twenty-one  to 
thirty 

1 

4.8 

Thirty-one  to 
forty 

2 

33.3 

5 

23.8 

Forty-one  to 
fifty 

1 

16.7 

6 

28.6 

Fifty-one  to 
sixty 

2 

9.5 

Sixty-one  to 
seventy 

2 

9.5 

Seventy-one  to 
eighty 

2 

9.5 

Eighty-one  to 
ninety 

1 

4.8 

Ninety-one  to 
one  hundred 

1 

16.7 

 ■  .  .  —  - 

2 

9.5 

Average  kindergarten  enrolment  is  41.7. 
Average  play  school  enrolment  is  51.9. 
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Grouping .  Some  system  of  grouping  is  necessary  if  each 
child  is  to  make  maximum  progress.  The  basis  of  grouping  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  type  of  activity  for  which  the  grouping 
is  done.  Children  tend  to  develop  in  a  certain  pattern,  but 
they  do  not  all  mature  at  the  same  rate.  Some  children  develop 
certain  skills  before  they  develop  other  skills  of  apparently 
the  same  difficulty.  Table  XL  shows  66,7  per  cent  of  the 
kindergartens  use  motor  development,  and  73.3  per  cent  of  the 
play  schools  use  the ■ chronological  age  of  the  child  as  the  basis 
for  grouping  children. 

TABLE  .XL 

BASIS  FOR  GROUPING  CHILDREN  IN 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Basis  for 
grouping 

Kindergartens 

Play  schools 

Number 

(N=6) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

(?P15) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Chronological 

age 

1 

16.7 

11 

73.3 

Motor  develop¬ 
ment 

4 

66.7 

3 

20  o0 

Friends 

1 

6.7 

Aptitude  for 
learning 

1 

16.7 
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Personnel  in  Preschool  Institutions 

The  kindergartens  refer  to  the  supervisor  of  the  child¬ 
ren  as  teacher;  the  play  schools  call  the  supervisor  a  director. 

Teachers.  The  tenure  offered  to  the  staff  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  affects  the  type  of  staff  available  for  that  particular 
position.  The  data  in  Table  XLI  show  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
kindergartens,  and  all  the  play  schools  offer  full  time  emplos7- 
ment  to  their  staff.  There  are  few  opportunities  (16.7  per 
cent)  for  those  wishing  to  assist. 

TABLE  XLI 

NUMBER  OF  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  VARIOUS 
TYPES  OF  TENURE  TO  THEIR  TEACHING  STAFF 


Type  of  tenure 
offered 

Kindergartens 

Play  schools 

Number 

(N=6) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

(N=24) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Full  time  only 

3 

50.0 

Part  time  only 

2 

33.3 

24 

100.0 

Full  time, 
part  time,  and 
assistant 

1 

16.7 
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Table  XXII  shows  that  only  55.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  kindergarten  teachers  are  employed  full  time. 
Kindergartens  employ  33*3  per  cent,  and  the  play  schools  em¬ 
ploy  100  per  cent  of  the  staff  part  time. 

TABLE  XXII 

TENURE  OF  TEACHING  STAFF  IN 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Tenure  of 
teaching 
staff 

Kindergartens 

Play  schools 

Number 

(N=9) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

(N=25) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Full  time 

5 

55.5 

Part  time 

3 

33.3 

25 

100.0 

Assistant 

1 

llol 

There  are  few  opportunities  for  full  time  employment  in 
the  preschool  institutions;  therefore,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  well  qualified  people  will  seek  employment  in  other 
fields. 

Small  children  require  more  supervision  than  children  in 
grade  school.  One  supervisor  for  the  first  twenty  five-year- 
olds,  and  one  supervisor  for  the  first  fifteen  when  some  of  the 
children  are  under  five  and  an  additional  supervisor  for  every 
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ten  over  fifteen  is  the  standard  in  British  Columbia.,  In 
Edmonton  50  per  cent  of  the  kindergartens  and  83.3  per  cent  of 
the  play  schools  are  staffed  with  one  teacher;  one-third  of  the 
kindergartens  and  one-eighth  of  the  play  schools  have  two 
teachers.  This  information  is  contained  in  Table  XLIII. 

TABLE-  XLIII 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHING  STAFF  IN  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Kindergartens 

Play 

schools 

Number  of 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

teachers 

(N-6) 

of  total 

(N=24) 

of  total 

One  teacher 

3 

5o.o 

20 

83.3 

Two  teachers 

2 

33.3 

3 

12.5 

Three  teachers 
or  teachers 
and  assistants 

1 

16.7 

1 

4.2 

In  the  British  Columbia  play  groups  there  is  never  to 
be  less  than  a  supervisor,  an  assistant,  and  two  mothers  on 
duty  every  day.  There  is  usually  one  mother  to  every  five  or 

g 

six  children.  In  Alberta  the  policy  of  the  play  schools  is 
7  "Welfare  Institutions  Licensing  Act”,  loc .  cit. 

o 

)  Winn  and  Smith,  op.  cit. ,  p.  4. 
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to  engage  a  director  for  each  twenty  children  and  she  is 
assisted  by  one  mother  for  every  ten  children.  The  enrolment 
of  each  of  the  play  schools  was  compared  with  the  number  of 
mothers  assisting,  and  only  10  per  cent  have  an  adequate  number 
assisting,  as  shown  in  Table  XLIV,  when  the  Alberta  standard 
is  used. 

TABLE  XLIV 

ADEQUACY  OF  NUMBER  OF  MOTHERS'  ASSISTING 
IN  PLAY  SCHOOLS 


Degree  of  adequacy 

Number  (11=20) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Adequate 

2 

10.0 

Inadequate 

18 

90.0 

The  teacher  is  the  most  important  single  factor  in  a 
9 

school;  therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  she  be  well  trained 
and  well  qualified  to  perform  her  duties. Preschool  education 
is  specialized  work.  The  preschool  teacher  should  be  well 
educated;  she  should  have  high  school  and  some  training  in 


9 


Heffernan,  ojd.  cit . ,  p, 


5 


10 


J. 


Foster, 


C. 


Kindergarten ,  Chicago: 


Headley  and  E.  Neith,  Education  in  the 
American  Book  Company,  1948,  p.  36. 


preschool  education  as  a  minimum."1'1  ^he  data  in  Table  XLV  show 
more  than  half  (68.8  per  cent)  the  teachers  have  attended  senior 
high  school,  and  more  than  one-fifth  (23.6)  per  cent)  have  some 
university  training.  The  lV07  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who  did 
not  state  their  education  are  probably  among  the  lower  educated 
group  as  the  questionnaire  was  unsigned. 

TABLE  XLV 

EDUCATION  OF  TEACHING  STAFF  IN 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Education  of 

Number 

= - = - ====I 

Per  cent 

teachers 

(w=34) 

of  total 

Junior  high  school 

1 

2.9 

Senior  high  school 

20 

68.8 

Partial  university 

8 

23.6 

Education  not  stated 

5 

14.7 

In  addition  to  formal  education  a  teacher  should  have 
special  training  in  the  field  in  which  she  teaches.  The  nre- 
school  teacher  should  have  training  in  nursery  school  or 


Vancouver  Welfare  Department,  "Qualifications  o^  a 
Supervisor  of  a  Preschool  Centre",  (n.d.).  (Mimeographed^) 


kindergarten  methods.  This  training  should  he  taken  at  an 

accredited  training  centre.  The  training  period  should  he 

12 

not  less  than  one  year,  unless  a  teacher  has  a  public  school 
certificate.  Then  the  preschool  training  may  ^ e  taken  for  a 
shorter  period.  Manitoba  requires  certificated  teachers  to 
attend  at  least  one  summer  school  session;  Ontario  requires 
two  summer  school  sessions.  Short  courses  are  beneficial,  hut 
one  might  assume  they  should  never  take  the  place  of  longer 
courses.  One  might  also  assume  that  music,  physical  education, 
art,  speech  arts,  and  drama  are  helpful  hut  do  not  qualify  one 
adequately  by  themselves  for  teaching  preschool  children. 

The  various  types  of  training  mentioned  in  the  renlies 
to  the  questionnaire  were  grouped  as  follows:  teacher  train¬ 
ing,  kindergarten  training  including  nursery  school  and  the 
training  in  child  care  in  the  domestic  science  course,  short 
courses,  other  qualifications,  no  qualifications.  Music,  art, 
and  kindred  courses  were  classed  as  other  qualifications. 

The  data  from  this  grouping  is  presented  in  Table  XI.T'T,  Page 
lb9.  The  data  indicate  that  teachers  in  nreschool  institutions 
are  not  well  trained.  Only  17.7  per  cent  have  taken  teacher 
training;  14.6  per  cent  have  kindergarten  ov  similar  training; 

1  p 

"Qualif ications  of  a  Supervisor  for  a  Preschool 
Centre",  loc.  cit . 
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short  courses  have  been  taken  by  8.8  per  cent.  The  29.4  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  who  have  other  qualifications,  and  the  29.4 
per  cent  who  have  no  qualifications  make  up  the  greater  part 
(58.8  per  cent)  of  the  staff.  If  the  training  of  the  British 
Columbia  preschool  teachers  is  used  as  criterion,  the  training 
of  the  Edmonton  preschool  teachers  is  low;  hox^ever,  courses  are 
not  offered  in  Alberta  as  they  are  in  British  Columbia,  and 
similar  standards  of  preschool  teacher  training  have  not  been 
established . 

TABLE  XL VI 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHING  STAFF  IN 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Qualifications 
of  teachers 

Number 

01=34) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Teacher  training 

6 

17.7 

Kindergarten  a 

5 

l4o6 

b 

Other  qualifications 

10 

29.4 

c 

Short  courses 

3 

8.8 

No  qualifications 

10 

29.4 

a  Includes  nursery  school  and  domestic  science  courses 

on  child  care. 

b  Includes  music,  art,  physical  education,  speech,  and 

drama. 

c  Includes  summer  school  courses. 
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The  teacher’s  work  will  be  affected  by  both  her  years 
of  experience  and  the  type  of  experience  she  has  had.  Some 
experience  might  be  more  accurately  d escribed  ss  years  of 
experience  with  children  rather  than  as  years  of  teaching  ex¬ 
perience.  In  this  study  the  experience  of  the  teachers  reply¬ 
ing  has  been  grouped  under  these  headings:  kindergarten,  play 
school,  nursery  school,  primary  grades,  and  other.  The  last 
category  includes  Sunday  school,  play  ground,  and  recreation 
groups . 

The  data  in  Table  XLVII,  page  1$19  indicate  that  33*3 
per  cent  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  have  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing  primary  grades,  and  the  same  number  have  previous  play 
school  experience.  The  data  in  Table  kLVIII,  page  1^1,  show 
that  only  two-ninths  of  these  teachers  have  taught  kindergarten 
less  than  one  year,  and  four-ninths  have  from  one  to  three 
years  experience. 

The  data  in  Table  XLVIII,  page  151?  also  indicate  that 
only  12  per  cent  of  the  play  school  teachers  have  primary  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  and  4  per  cent  of  these  teachers  have  previous 
kindergarten  experience.  One  teacher  with  nursery  school  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  in  a  play  school. 
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TABLE  XLVII 

TYPE  OF  EXPERIENCE  OF  TEACHING  STAFF  IN 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Type  of 

Kindergartens 

Play  Schools 

experience 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

(H-9) 

of  total 

(N=  25) 

of  total 

Kindergarten 

9 

100.0 

1 

4.0 

Play  school 

3 

33.3 

13 

52.0 

Nursery  school 

1 

4.0 

Primary  grades 

3 

33.3 

3 

12.0 

Cipher  a 

1 

11.1 

10 

40.0 

a  Includes  Sunday  school,  play  ground,  and  recreation  groups. 

TABLE  XLVII I 

YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  OF  TEACHING  STAFF  IN 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Insti- 

tution 

Experience  in  years 

Under 

one 

One  to 
three 

Four  to 
nine 

Over 

ten 

Un¬ 

known 

Kinder¬ 

garten 

(N-9) 

2 

4 

2 

1 

Play 

school 

(N-25) 

2 

8 

3 

12 

' 
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Inservice  training  improves  the  efficiency  of  a  staff 
by  increasing  the  interest  of  those  participating  even  though 
it  may  fail  in  other  respects.  Table  XLIX  shows  all  school 
directors  attend  institute  meetings;  two-ninths  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers  have  taken  either  summer  school  courses  or  cor¬ 
respondence  courses. 


TABLE  XLIX 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INSERVICE  TRAINING  FOR  THE 
STAFF  OF  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS' 


Inservice 

training 

opportunity 

Kindergartens 

Play  schools 

Number 

(N=9) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Number 

(  N=  24 ) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Institute  meetings 

2b 

100.0 

Correspondence 

courses 

1 

lo.i  ; 

Summer  school 

1 

10.1 

The  Preschool  Program 

The  preschool  program  should  meet  the  needs  of  the 
child.  The  duration  and  frequency  of  sessions  as  well  as  the 
activities  of  which  the  program  consists  affect  the  efficiency 


of  the  program 
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The  preschool  session.  The  preschool  child  may  not  be 


ready  to  attend  a  class  every  day.  Gesell  suggests  a  four  day 
week. 13  The  data  in  Table  L  show  play  schools  have  three 
sessions  per  week,  and  kindergartens  have  five  or  six. 


TABLE  L 

NUMBER  OF  SESSIONS  PER  WEEK  IN 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Number 

of 

Sessions 

Kindergartens 

Play  schools 

Number 
(N=6  ) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Number 

(N=24) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Three 

2h 

100,0 

Five 

/  5 

83.1 

Six 

1 

16.7 

A  preschool  session  of  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours 
is  ideal."11  Table  LI,  on  page  1 5*+,  shows  that  all  play  schools 


*3  A.  Gesell  and  F.L.  Ilg,  The  Child  from  Five  to  Ten. ^ 
New  York,  and  London:  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishing  Co.,  19b6, 
P.  83. 

-*-,j  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  "The  Kinder¬ 
garten  Program",  Leaflet  No.  5?  Portfolio  for  Kindergarten 
Teachers,  Washington,  D.C.:  Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International,  1951?  P»  2. 
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have  a  two  hour  session.  Kindergarten  sessions  vary  from  two 


hours  to  three  hours. 


TABLE  LI 

LENGTH  OF  SESSION  PER  DAY  IN 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Hours  per 
session 

Kinder¬ 

garten 

(N=6) 

Play 
school 
(N= 24) 

Total 

(N=30) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Two 

1 

24 

25 

86.3 

Two  and  one- 
half 

1 

1 

3.5 

Two  and  three- 
quarter 

1 

1 

3.5 

Three 

2 

2 

6.9 

Other  a 

1 

1 

3.5 

a  Includes  the  eight  hours  session  for  children  of 
working  mothers  who  attend.  Regular  class  has  a  two  and  one- 
half  hour  session. 


Activities  in  the  preschool  program.  The  activities 
offered  in  the  preschool  program  should  meet  the  child’s 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  social  and  spiritual  needs. 
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A  child  of  five  needs  more  than  play.  The  programs  of  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia  have  been  found  satisfactory,  therefore, 
their  programs  were  used  as  criteria  for  evaluating  the  pro¬ 
grams  offered  by  the  Edmonton  preschool  institutions. 

The  questionnaire  sent  to  the  preschool  institutions 
contained  a  question  on  program  that  listed  items  that  should, 
and  should  not  be  included  in  a  good  preschool  program.  Items 
were  to  be  marked  regularly,  occasionally,  and  never  according 
to  the  practice  in  the  particular  institution..  The  data  are 
compiled  in  Table  LII,  pages  157  and  158.  The  same  items  are 
not  always  emphasized  by  both  play  schools  and  kindergartens. 

The  activities  which  the  kindergartens  include  in  their  program 
when  placed  in  descending  order  as  determined  by  the  number  of 
kindergartens  which  use  them  read  as  follows:  training  in  social 
attitudes,  art  activities,  health  inspection,  routines,  nature 
study,  outdoor  play,  dramatization,  story  or  language  period, 
visits  to  places  of  interest,  self-directed  activities  in 
centres  of  interest,  number  experience,  and.  dancing.  The 
play  schools  place  more  importance  on  handicrafts,  music  and 
rhythmics,  reading  period,  and  writing  than  the  kindergartens. 
The  kindergartens  and  the  play  schools  give  equal  or  almost 
equal  importance  to  the  following  activities:  games,  quiet  and 
active  indoor  play,  and  imaginative  play. 


. 

. 

. 
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Adequacy  of  program.  The  activities  each  institution 


had  marked  as  those  included  in  the  regular  program  were  com¬ 
pared  with  the  programs  authorized  by  British  Columbia  and 
Ontario.  Those  institutions  whose  programs  approximated  that 
of  these  two  provinces  were  considered  to  offer  an  adequate 
program.  Institutions  that  omitted  three  desirable  activities 
were  judged  fairly  adequate,  and  those  omitting  more  than  this 
were  judged  inadequate.  Attention  was  given  to  such  things 
as  whether  the  program  was  all  games  or  all  related  art  acti¬ 
vities.  The  child  needs  to  play.  He  needs  mental  stimulation 
and  relaxation. 

The  data  in  Table  LIII,  page  159 *  show  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  kindergartens  have  an  adequate  program,  and  33.3  per 
cent  offer  a  fairly  adequate  one.  None  of  the  play  schools 
offer  an  adequate  program;  45. 8  per  cent  of  them  offer  a 
fairly  adequate  program.  The  chief  criticisms  of  the  programs 
offered  are:  inclusion  of  reading  and  writing,  ommission  of 
outdoor  play,  number  experiences,  and  activities  related  to 
health  and  nature  study,  and  lack  of  balance  between  quiet  and 
vigorous  activities. 

M.  L.  Culkin,  Teaching  the  Youngest,  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1950,  pp.  22-23^  M.  0o  Edwardh,  "Teacher 
Service  Bureau  Letter",  Department  of  Education,  Alberta: 

pp.  1-2. 
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TABLE  LI I 

ACTIVITIES  USED  REGULARLY  IN  THE 
PRESCHOOL  PROGRAM 


Type  of 
activity 

Kindergartens 

Play  schools 

Number 
( N=6 ) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

,  Number 
(N=24) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Self-directed  in 
centres  of  interest 

4 

66.7 

11 

45.8 

Games 

6 

100.0 

22 

91.7 

Art  activities 

6 

100.0 

14 

58.4 

Reading  period 

1 

16.7 

11 

45.8 

Nature  study 

3 

50.0 

Training  in  social 
attitudes 

6 

100.0 

9 

37.5 

Outdoor  play 

4 

66.7 

7 

29.2 

Quiet  indoor  play 

5 

33.3 

21 

8  7.5 

Handicrafts 

4 

66.7 

24 

100.0 

Imaginative  play 

4 

66.7 

17 

70.8 

158 


TABLE  LII  (continued) 


Type  of 
activity 

Kindergartens 

Play  Schools 

Number 

<N=6) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Number 

(N=24) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Music  and 
rhythmics 

4 

66.7 

21 

87.5 

Story  and 

language 

period 

5 

83.3 

14 

58.4 

Health 

inspection 

5 

83.3 

6 

25.0 

Number 

experiences 

2 

33.3 

4 

16.7 

Visits  to 
places  of 
interest 

2 

33.3 

Routines  of 
bathroom,  rest, 
cloakroom  and 
lunch 

5 

83.3 

7 

29.2 

Active  indoor 
play 

5 

83.3 

22 

91.7 

Writing 

2 

18.4 

Dramatizations 

5 

83.3 

12 

50.0 

Dancing 

1 

16.7 
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TABLE  LI I I 

ADEQUACY  OF  DAILY  PROGRAM  OFFERED  BY 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Degree  of 
adequacy 

Kindergartens 

Play  schools 

Number 
(N-6 ) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Number 

(N= 2h) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Adequate 

3 

50o0 

Fairly  adequate 

2 

33.3 

11 

45.8 

Inadequate 

1 

16.7 

13 

51+a 

A  further  measure  of  the  adequacy  of  these  programs 
can  be  obtained  from  the  opinions  given  by  the  grade  one 
teachers  regarding  the  preschool  program.  These  teachers 
stated  their  opinion  of  preschool  activities  using  the  terms 
often,  sometimes,  never,  and  undecided.  The  data  compiled  in 
Table  LIV,  pages  l6l  and  162,  show  that  most  of  these  grade 
one  teachers  believe  that  printing  words  and.  reading  pre¬ 
primers  should  not  be  preschool  activities.  Learning  number 
facts,  coloring  in  outlines,  directed  art  activities  and  drama¬ 
tizations  are  to  be  used  sometimes.  The:  activities  to  be  used 
often  are  these:  listening  to  stories,  reading  picture  books, 
self-directed  art,  singing  and  listening  to  music,  rhythmic 
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activities,  cloakroom  routines,  nature  study,  excursions, 
crafts  and  handwork,  and  free  play  indoors  and  outdoors.  If 
one  compares  these  activities  with  those  of  the  regular  pre¬ 
school  programs  offered  by  the  preschool  institutions  in  this 
survey  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  will  be  found.  The 
data  in  Table  LIV,  pages  l6l  and  162,  might  also  be  compared 
with  that  in  Table  LV,  pages  163  and  164- ,  which  gives  the 
preschool  program  in  terms  of  the  activities  regularly,  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  never  offered.  These  last  data  indicate 
that  nature  study,  number  experiences,  outdoor  play,  art  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  health  inspection  are  used  occasionally. 

Preschool  training  is  not  wholly  a  preparation 
for  grade  one,  but  preschool  training  affects  the  child’s 
school  life.  Therefore  the  opinions  of  the  grade  one  teachers 
as  expressed  in  the  questionnaire  were  used  as  criteria  of  the 
preschool  program  because  they  should  be  qualified  to  pass 
judgement  upon  the  experiences  that  help  a  child  adjust  to 
the  grade  one  program. 

The  data  in  Table  LVI,  page  165,  indicate  that  64.7  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  surveyed  are  in  favor  of  preschool  train¬ 
ing.  According  to  the  date  in  Table  LVII,  page  165,  these 
teachers  are  interested  in  little  children.  More  than  half 
(62.7  per  cent)  prefer  to  teach  children  from  six  to  seven 
years  of  age,  and  23.5  per  cent  prefer  the  five  -  and  six- 
year-olds. 
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TABLE  LIV 

GRADE  ONE  TEACHERS  SELECT  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  THE  PRESCHOOL  PROGRAM 


Activity 

Frequency  on  program  (N=5l) 

Often 

Some¬ 

times 

Never 

Un¬ 

decided 

Printing  words 

1 

22 

25 

3 

Learning  number 
facts 

10 

27 

lb 

Listening  to 
stories 

50 

1 

Reading 

preprimers 

2 

3 

43 

2 

Reading  picture 
books 

46 

5 

Directed  art 
activities 

19 

22 

5 

4 

Self -directed 
art  activities 

27 

21 

1 

2 

Directed 

dramatizations 

14 

27 

7 

3 

Singing  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  music 

50 

1 

- 
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TABLE  LIV  (continued) 


Activity 

Frequency  on  program  (N=5D 

Often 

Some¬ 

times 

Never 

Un¬ 

decided 

Rhythmic 

activities 

40 

9 

2 

Cloakroom 

routines 

42 

6 

2 

1 

Nature  study 

30 

17 

2 

2 

Excursions 

28 

18 

1 

3 

Crafts  and 
handwork 

26 

18 

4 

3 

Free  play 
indoors 

30 

19 

2 

Free  play 
outdoors 

39 

11 

1 

Coloring  in  out¬ 
line  pictures 

18 

29 

2 

2 

TABLE  LV 


FREQUENCY  OF  ACTIVITIES  ON  PROGRAM  OF 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Activity 

Kindergartens  (11=6) 

Play  schools  (N=24) 

Regu¬ 

larly 

Occa¬ 

sion¬ 

ally 

Never 

Regu¬ 

larly 

Occa¬ 

sion¬ 

ally 

Never 

Self-directed 
activities  in 
centres  of 
interest 

4 

11 

4 

Games 

6 

22 

1 

Art  activities 

6 

14 

6 

2 

Reading  period 

1 

3 

11 

3 

Nature  study 

3 

1 

13 

2 

Training  in 
social  attitudes 

6 

9 

5 

Outdoor  play 

4 

2 

7 

6 

1 

Quiet  indoor  play 

5 

1 

21 

1 

Handicrafts 

4 

24 

Imaginative  play 

4 

17 

6 

TABLE  LV  (continued) 


Activity 

Kindergartens  (N=6) 

Play  schools  (N=24) 

Regu¬ 

larly 

Occa¬ 

sion¬ 

ally 

Never 

Regu¬ 

larly 

Occa¬ 

sion¬ 

ally 

Never 

Music  and 
rhythmics 

4 

21 

Story  and  lan¬ 
guage  period 

5 

14 

7 

Health  inspec¬ 
tion 

5 

6 

2 

3 

Number  ex¬ 
periences 

2 

2 

4 

5 

4 

Visits  to  places 
of  interest 

2 

2 

5 

6 

Routines  of  rest, 
bathroom,  lunch, 
and  cloakroom 

5 

7 

7 

Active  indoor 
play 

22 

l 

1 

Writing 

3 

2 

l 

9 

Dramatizations 

5 

1 

12 

9 

Dancing 

l 

3 
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TABLE  LVI 

ATTITUDE  OF  GRADE  ONE  TEACHERS  TOWARD 
PRESCHOOL  TRAINING 


Number 

Per  cent 

Attitude 

(N=5l) 

of  total 

In  favor 

33 

64.7 

Not  in  favor 

,  7 

13.7 

Undecided 

9 

17.6 

. No  answer 

2 

k.Q 

TABLE  LVI I 

AGE  GROUP  OF  CHILDREN  PREFERRED  BY 
GRADE  ONE  TEACHERS 


Age  group 

Number 

Per  cent 

preferred 

(m=5D 

of  total 

Five  to  six 

12 

23.5 

Six  to  seven 

32 

62.7 

Seven  to  eight 

7 

13.7 
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A  number  of  grade  one  teachers  (39»2  per  cent)  have 
had  special  kindergarten  and  primary  training,  and  another 
2 5*5  per  cent  have  special  training  in  the  elementary  field. 
A  small  number  of  teachers  (17.6  per  cent)  have  general  pub¬ 
lic  school  training  as  shown  in  Table  LVIII. 

TABLE  LVIII 

FIELD  OF  TRAINING  OF  GRADE 
ONE  TEACHERS 


Field  of  training 

Number 

(W=5D 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Kindergarten  - 
Primary 

20 

39.2 

Kindergarten  and 
elementary 

9 

17.6 

Elementary 

13 

25.5 

Elementary  and  other 
grades  a 

9 

17.6 

Includes  training  in  junior  and  senior  high  school. 


These  teachers  have  experience  as  well  as  training. 
The  data  in  Table  LIX,  page  167,  indicate  the  breadth  of  this 
experience.  All  these  teachers  are  teaching  grade  one,  and 
two-thirds  have  taught  this  grade  for  four  or  more  years. 
About  one-eighth  (13.7  per  cent)  of  these  teachers  have  taught 
kindergarten. 
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TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OF  GRADE 
ONE  TEACHERS 


Experience  in  years 

Type  of 

Three 

Four 

Ten 

Per  cent 

teaching 

or 

to 

and 

Total 

of 

experience 

less 

nine 

over 

(N=5D 

total 

Kindergarten 

4 

2 

1 

7 

13.7 

Grade  one 

17 

20 

13 

51 

100.0 

Other  grades0' 

11 

17 

lb 

35 

68.6 

a 

Includes  all  grades  exclusive  of  grade  one. 


Records 

Some  essential  records  must  be  kept  by  an  institution 
if  it  hopes  to  give  maximum  help  to  the  child.  Only  information 
that  will  be  used  should  be  kept. 

History  of  the  child .  It  would  be  preferable  to  obtain 
information  regarding  the  child’s  experiences  prior  to  his 
admission.  It  is  essential  that  a  record  be  kept  of  the  child’s 
medical  history,  his  present  state  of  health,  and  his  immuniza¬ 
tion  record.  Only  50  per  cent  of  the  play  schools  record  the 
present  state  of  health.  Table  LX,  page  168,  shows  the  kinder¬ 
gartens  are  less  negligent.  The  present  state  of  health  is 
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recorded  by  83.3  per  cent  of  the  kindergartens,  and  the  immu¬ 
nization  record  and  medical  history  by  66 0 7  per  cent  and  $0 
per  cent  respectively. 

The  child  at  the  preschool  institution.  A  record 
should  be  kept  of  the  child's  age,  address,  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber.  Table  LXI,  page  169,  shows  all  institutions  keep  a  record 
of  these  items,  and  83.3  per  cent  keep  a  record  of  the  child's 
attendance.  Most  play  schools  (91.7  per  cent)  keep  a  record 
of  the  child's  doctor.  More  kindergartens  than  play  schools 
keep  a  record  of  a  person  to  call  in  emergency,  and  the  social 
and  emotional  development  of  the  child.  Mental  development  is 

recorded  by  16.7  per  cent  of  the  kindergartens, 

TABLE  LX 

INFORMATION  OBTAINED  VI  HEN  CHILDREN  ARE 
ADMITTED  TO  PRE SCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Kindergartens 

Play 

schools 

Item  of 
information 

Number 

(N=6) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

(N=24) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Child's  medical 
history 

66.7 

Child's  present 
state  of  health 

5 

83.3 

12 

50.0 

Child's  immuni¬ 
zation  record 

3 

50.0  1 
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RECORDS  KEPT  BY  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 
REGARDING  THE  CHILD 


Item 

recorded 

Kindergartens 

Play  schools 

Number 

(N=6) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

(N=21+) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Child's  age,  ad¬ 
dress  and  tele¬ 
phone 

6 

100.0 

2k 

100.0 

Child's 

attendance 

5 

83.3 

20 

83.3 

Family  doctor 

1 

16.7 

22 

91o7 

Person  to  call 
in  emergency 

3 

50. c 

8 

33.3 

Academic 

progress 

1 

16.7 

Social  and 

emotional 

development 

3 

50.0 

5 

20.8 

The  Home  and  School  Relationships 

Good  home  and  school  relationships  are  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  child's  ready  adjustment  to  his  first  days  in  a  pre¬ 
school  institution. 


Admitting  the  child .  Various  methods  are  used  to  re¬ 
cruit  children  for  preschool  institutions;  all  methods  seek  to 
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establish  the  confidence  of  the  parent  in  the  institution,, 

Table  LXII  shows  the  greater  number  (75  per  cent)  of  the  play 
schools  prefer  to  recruit  children  by  means  of  parent  meetings, 
but  newspaper  and  radio  are  also  popular.  Kindergartens  and 
play  schools  use  newspaper  advertisements,  parent  meetings, 
parent  applications,  and  telephone  advertising. 


TABLE  LXII 

METHODS  USED  TO  RECRUIT  CHILDREN  FOR 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Method  of 
recruiting 

Number 

(K=6) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

(N»24) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Newspaper  items 

15 

62.5 

Advertisements 

2 

33.3 

10 

bl  .5 

Radio 

lb 

58. 

Parent  meetings 

1 

16  „  7 

18 

75.0 

Other  a 

4 

66  o  7 

12 

5o0o 

a 

Includes  parent  applications,  waiting  lists, 
community  league  contacts,  and  Family  Welfare. 
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Familiarizing  the  child  with  the  institution.  The 
preschool  institution  is  often  the  first  step  in  severing  the 
child's  connection  with  the  home;  therefore,  this  step  should 
be  made  as  gradual  as  possible.  It  is  preferable  for  the  mother 
and  the  child  to  visit  the  institution  before  the  child  joins 
the  class.  Table  LXIII,  page  172,  shows  two-thirds  of  the 
kindergartens  and  a  smaller  number  of  play  schools  use  this 
method.  Other  methods  are  used  as  well.  Rarely  does  the 
teacher  visit  the  home.  Most  play  schools  (95.9  per  cent) 
and  one-half  the  kindergartens  have  the  class  join  as  a  whole. 

A  combination  of  methods  seems  to  be  the  usual  practice  of 
the  preschool  institutions.  One-third  of  the  kindergartens 
and  one-eighth  of  the  play  schools  have  a  few  children  join 
at  a  time  but  in  the  case  of  the  play  schools  these  few  at  a 
time  seem  to  be  new  recruits  to  fill  vacated  places. 

Developing  good  home  and  school  relationships .  Home 
and  school  relationships  affect  the  progress  of  the  child; 

therefore,  a  definite  program  for  establishing  good  home  and 

16 

school  relationships  is  advisable.  Table  LXIV,  page  173 > 
shows  parent  conferences,  occasional  notes  to  parents,  and 
parent  observations  in  the  classroom  are  used  by  two-thirds 
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of  the  kindergartens  to  develop  good  relationships.  Most  of 
the  play  schools  (91.7  per  cent)  use  parent  observations  and 
parent  participation  in  the  classroom  for  this  purpose.  Group 
discussions,  teacher  visits  to  homes,  parties,  and  mother’s 
meetings  are  used  by  a  smaller  number.  The  play  schools 
seemed  to  be  confused  regarding  the  occasional  notes  and  it  was 
necessary  to  omit  these  institutions. 

TABLE  LXIII 

METHODS  USED  TO  FAMILIARIZE  THE  CHILD  WITH 
THE  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTION 


Kindergartens 

Play 

schools 

Method 

used 

Number 

(IJ=6) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

(N=24) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Teacher  visits 
the  home 

1 

16.7 

Mother  and 
child  visit  the 
classroom 

4 

66.7 

10 

41.6 

Class  join  as 
a  group 

3 

50.0 

23 

95.9 

Few  children 
join  at  a  time 

2 

33.3 

3 

12.5  ; 

Other  a 

1 

16.7 

a 


Includes  social  parties 
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METHODS  USED  BY  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  TO 
DEVELOP  GOOD  HOI®  AND  SCHOOL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Method 
us  eel 

Kindergartens 

Play  schools 

Number 

(N=6) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Number 

(N=24) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Individual 

parent 

conferences 

4 

66.7 

11 

45.8 

Group 

discussions 

2 

33.3 

7 

29.2 

Occasional 
notes  from 
parents 

4 

66.7 

Parent  observa¬ 
tions  in  the 
classroom 

4 

66.7 

22 

91.7 

Parent  partici¬ 
pation  in  the 
classroom 

22 

91.7 

Teacher  visits 
home 

1 

16.7 

Class  parties 

1 

16.7 

2 

8.4 

Mother's  meet¬ 
ings 

7 

23.4 

17^- 


The  Parents  and  the  Preschool  Institutions 

The  questionnaire  which  parents  were  requested  to  com¬ 
plete  was  designed  to  determine  something  of  the  occupations, 
education,  size  of  family,  auspices  of  preschool  institutions 
patronized,  purpose  for  using  such  institutions,  and  the 
parents'  evaluation  of  the  child's  training  at  the  particular 
institution  attended . 

Father' s  occupation.  Preschool  training  is  valuable 
to  the  young  child;  therefore,  it  should  be  available  to  all 
children.  The  data  in  Table  LXV,  page  1 show  the  greater 
number  (28.2  per  cent)  of  parents  who  answered  the  questionnaire, 
when  grouped  according  to  census  bureau  classification,  belong 
to  the  proprietors,  managerial,  and  officials  group.  The 
clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers  group  are  almost  as  well 
represented.  They  are  followed  by  the  professional  and  semi- 
professional  group.  Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 
are  much  smaller  in  number,  and  the  operative  and  kindred 
workers,  protective  service  workers,  and  other  service  workers 
are  scarcely  represented.  Since  the  sampling  was  done  at  ran¬ 
dom  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  number  who  did  not  reply  in¬ 
cluded  many  in  the  poorly  represented  groups  and  non-English 
speaking  parents.  The  data  seems  to  indicate  that  preschool 
training  is  for  the  children  of  the  more  favored  occupational 
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TABLE  LXV 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  FATHERS  OF  FAMILIES 
USING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Occupation 
of  father 
(N=237) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Professional  and  semi-professional 

21.1 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred 
workers 

25.3 

Proprietors,  managers,  and 
officials 

28.2 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 
workers 

1 5A 

Operative  and  kindred  workers 

5. 5 

Protective  service  workers 

2.5 

Service  workers,  except  domestic 
and  protective 

2.1 
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The  preschool  institutions  in  Edmonton  had  operated 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  a  pattern  of  those  using 
them  to  develop.  The  occupations  of  fathers  of  preschool 
children  in  this  centre  were  analysed  separately  as  shown  in 
Table  LXVI.  The  results  are  found  to  be  quite  similar  to 
those  for  the  total  group  of  fathers. 

TABLE  LXVI 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  FATHERS  OF  EDMONTON  FAMILIES 
USING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Occupation 
of  father 
(N=74) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Professional  and  semi-professional 

25.6 

Proprietors,  managers,  and 
officials 

25.6 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred 
workers 

25.6 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 
workers 

12  A 

Operative  and  kindred  workers 

5A 

Protective  service  workers 

4.1 

Service  workers,  except  domestic 
and  protective 

1.4 
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Mother1  s  occupation,.  An  effort  was  made  in  this  study 
to  determine  the  number  of  working  mothers  and  their  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  data  in  Table  LXVII  show  that  only  8.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  mothers  are  employed.  This  number  com¬ 
pares  rather  well  with  the  5.3  per  cent  of  the  preschool  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Table  VIII,  page  107,  that  include  the  care  of 
the  working  mother’s  child  among  their  purposes  for  operating. 

TABLE  LXVII 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED 
MOTHERS  OF  FAMILIES  USING 
PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Occupation 
of  mother 
(N=244) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Professional  and  semi-professional 

3d 

Clerical,  sales,  -and  kindred 

^.5 

workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 

0.4 

workers 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

0.4 
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Father*  s  education,,  A  little  more  than  one-half 
(51. 5  per  cent)  of  the  fathers  of  the  children  who  attend 
preschool  institutions  have  attended  senior  high  school,,  A 
smaller  number  (38  per  cent)  have  attended  university.  Table 
LXVIII  also  shows  that  the  formal  education  of  very  few  of 
these  fathers  has  been  limited  to  the  elementary  schoolj  or 
junior  high  school. 


TABLE  LXVIII 

EDUCATION  OF  FATHERS  OF  FAMILIES 
USING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Highest  division  of 

Per  cent 

school  attended 

of 

(N=24-3) 

total 

Elementary  school 

2.9 

Junior  high  school 

8.6 

Senior  high  school 

51.5 

University 

38.0 
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The  education  of  fathers  of  children  who  attended 
Edmonton  preschool  institutions  followed  the  general  pattern 
for  that  of  the  total  number  of  fathers.  The  data  in  Table 
LXIX  show  a  greater  number  (35.5  and  55.1  per  cent)  have 
attended  unviversity  and  senior  high  school,  and  a  smaller 
number  (5.3  par  cent)  have  attended  only  junior  high  school. 


TABLE  LXIX 

EDUCATION  OF  FATHERS  OF  EDMONTON  FAMILIES 
USING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Highest  division  of 
school  attended 

(N=76) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Elementary  school 

3.9 

Junior  high  school 

5.3 

Senior  high  school 

55.1 

University 

3  5.5 

180 

Mother  *  s  education.  Almost  two-thirds  (64.9  per  cent) 
of  the  mothers  of  children  who  attended  preschool  institutions 
have  attended  senior  high  school  and  just  over  one-quarter 
(25.4  per  cent)  have  attended  university.  If  we  compare  the 
data  in  Table  LXX  on  the  education  of  mothers  with  that  in 
Table'  LXVIII,  page  178 ,  on  the  education  of  fathers  it  is 
evident  that  more  fathers  than  mothers  have  attended  university. 

TABLE  LXX 

EDUCATION  OF  MOTHERS  OF  FAMILIES 
.  USING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Highest  division  of 
school  attended 
(N=244) 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Elementary  school 

3.1 

Junior  high  school 

6.6 

Senior  high  school 

64.9 

University 

25.4 
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The  data  in  Table  LXXI  show  the  education  of  the 
mothers  of  Edmonton  children  who  have  attended  preschool  insti¬ 
tutions  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  total  number  of 
mothers  included  in  Table  LXX,  page  180. 

TABLE  LXXI 

EDUCATION  OF  MOTHERS  OF  EDMONTON  FAMILIES 
USING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Highest  division  of 

Per  cent 

school  attended 

of 

(N=76) 

total 

Elementary  school 

3.9 

Junior  high  school 

6.6 

Senior  high  school 

64.5 

University 

25.0 

From  the  data  presented  one  could  assume  that  preschool 


institutions  are  used  chiefly  by  those  who  are  better  educated 
and  who  are  in  the  higher  socio-economic  groups. 
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Family.  The  persons  who  constitute  the  home  have  some 
affect  upon  the  child's  need  of  attending  a  preschool  institu¬ 
tion.  A  child  needs  both  his  parents;  he  needs  siblings. 

The  data  in  Table  LXXII,  page  183?  show  9*0  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  families  have  only  one  child.  Every  mother 
is  with  her  family  and  the  father  is  with  97.5  per  cent  of 
the  families.  There  are  more  families  with  girls  than  boys. 

A  very  small  number  (6.5?  3.3?  and  7.b-  per  cent  respectively) 
of  relatives,  non-relatives,  and  servants  are  included  with 
the  families. 

The  families  of  Edmonton  children  who  attend  preschool 
institutions  differ  from  the  total  number  of  families  in  some 
respects.  The  data  contained  in  Table  LXXIII,  page  184,  show 
the  number  of  fathers  living  with  the  families  is  slightly 
smaller  (9*+.9  per  cent);  more  families  have  boys  than  girls; 
fewer  families  have  an  only  child;  the  number  that  have  ser¬ 
vants  is  slightly  higher.  Since  86.6  per  cent  of  the  Edmonton 
families  have  boys  and  77.6  per  cent  have  girls,  most  children 
have  the  opportunity  of  playing  with  siblings  of  the  opposite 
sex;  therefore,  this  will  not  be  such  an  important  factor  in 
sending  these  children  to  a  preschool  institution. 
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TABLE.  LXXII 

PEOPLE  COMPOSING  TWO  HUNDRED  FORTY-FOUR  FAMILIES 
USING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Composition  of  the 
family  unit 
(N=244)a 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Father 

97.5 

Mother 

100  oO 

Boys 

77.5 

Girls 

80.7 

An  only  child 

9.0 

Relatives 

6.5 

Non-relatives 

3.3 

Servants 

7*b 

In  this  table  N  is  the  total  number  of  family- 

units  . 
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TABLE  LXXIII 

PEOPLE  COMPOSING  SEVENTY-SIX  FAMILIES  USING 
EDMONTON  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Composition  of  the 
family  unit 
(N-76 )a 

Per  cent 
of 

total 

Father 

9^.9 

Mother 

100.0 

Boys 

86.6 

Girls 

77. 6 

An  only  child 

5.3 

Relatives 

7.6 

Non-relatives 

2.7 

Servants 

10.5 

In  this  table  N  is  the  total  number  of  Edmonton 
family  units. 
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The  number  of  boys  in  the  families  varies  somewhat  as 
shown  by  Table  LXXIV.  More  families  (4-1.4  per  cent)  have  one 
boy  than  any  other  number.  Only  1,2  per  cent  of  the  families 
have  four  boys.  A  little  more  than  one-fifth,  of  the  total 
number  of  families  have  no  boys. 


TABLE  LXXIV 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS  IN  TWO  HUNDRED  FORTY-FOUR  FAMILIES 
USING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Number  of  boys  in  families 

Per  cent 

(N=244)a 

of  total 

One  boy 

41.4 

Two  boys 

25.4 

Three  boys 

9.4 

Four  boys 

1.2 

No  boys 

22.5 

a 


In  this  table  N  is  the  total  number  of  family  units 
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Like  other  centres  Edmonton  has  more  families  with  one 
hoy  than  with  other  numbers.  The  data  in  Table  LXXV  show  there 
are  fewer  families  with  three  tha,n  with  one  or  two  boys  and 
none  with  four.  A  little  more  than  one-eighth  (13.2  per  cent) 
have  no  boys, 

TABLE  LXXV 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS  IN  SEVENTY-SIX  FAMILIES  USING 
EDMONTON  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Number  of  boys  in  families 
(N=?6)a 

Per  cent 
of  total 

One  boy 

42.1 

Two  boys 

31.6 

Three  boys 

13.2 

No  boys 

13.2 

In  this  table  N  is  the  total  number  of  Edmonton 

family  units. 


Table  LXXVI,  page  187,  shows  that  38.5  per  cent  of 


the  families  have  one  girl,  and  31.5  per  cent  have  two  girls 
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A  very  small  number  have  four  girls.  Just  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  families  have  no  girls.  In  Edmonton,  as  shown  in  Table 
LXXVII,  page  188,  there  are  slightly  more  families  with  two 
girls  than  one.  Over  one-fifth  (22.4  per  cent)  of  the  Edmonton 
families  have  no  girls. 


TABLE  LXXVI 

NUMBER  OF  GIRLS  IN  TWO  HUNDRED  FORTY-FOUR  FAMILIES 
USING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Number  of  girls  in  families 
(N=244)a 

Per  cent 
of  total 

One  girl 

38.5 

Two  girls 

31.5 

Three  girls 

8.2 

Four  girls 

1.2 

No  girls 

19.2 

a 


In  this  table  N  is  the  number  of  family  units. 
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TABLE  LOTT  I 

NUMBER  OF  GIRLS  IN  SEVENTY-SIX  FAMILIES  USING 
EDMONTON  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Number  of  girls  in  families 
(N=76)a 

Per  cent 
of  total 

One  girl 

34.2 

Two  girls 

35.6 

Three  girls 

5.3 

Four  girls 

2.6 

No  girls 

22.4 

In  this  table  N  is  the  number  of  family  units . 
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Auspices  of  preschool  institutions  selected  by  the 
parents .  The  preschool  institutions  under  the  auspices  of 
private  individuals  organized  as  a  group  are  patronized  by  the 
greater  portion  of  the  total  number  of  parents  taking  part  in 
this  study;  however,  as  Table  LXXVTII,  page  190,  shows,  there 
is  little  difference  in  the  total  number  who  send  their  child¬ 
ren  to  these  institutions  and  those  who  send  their  children  to 
institutions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Commission, 
private  individuals,  the  Home  and  School  Association,  and  the 
school.  A  smaller  number  patronize  the  church  and  welfare  or 
social  agency  institutions. 

The  data  on  the  auspices  of  the  preschool  institutions 
to  which  Edmonton  parents  send  their  preschool  children  are 
contained  in  Table  LXXIX,  page  191.  It  shows  that  institu¬ 
tions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Commission  are 
attended  by  the  largest  number  (58.7  per  cent),  and  next  in 
popularity  are  those  under  the  auspices  of  private  indivi¬ 
duals  and  the  church  respectively. 

The  occupation  of  the  parent  apparently  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  auspices  of  the  preschool  institution  selected. 

Data  in  Table  LXXX,  page  192,  indicate  that  the  number  from 
the  various  occupational  groups  represented  in  the  preschool 
institutions  of  various  auspices  is  roughly  proportionate  to 
the  number  using  these  institutions. 
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TABLE  LOTI  1 1 

PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  VARIOUS  AUSPICES 
USED  BY  TWO  HUNDRED  FORTY-ONE  FAMILIES 


Auspices  of  preschool 
institution 

Per  cent  of  total 
number  of  families 
(N=24l)a 

Public  school 

14.5 

Church  or  religious 
organization 

8.3 

Recreation  Commission 

18.3 

Home  and  School  Association 

lb.  6 

Private  individuals 

17  oO 

Private  individuals 
organized  as  a  group 

24.9 

Social  or  welfare  agency 

0.4 

In  this  table  N  is  the  total  number  of  families 
that  gave  the  auspices  of  the  preschool  institution  which 
served  them. 
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Table  lxxix 

PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  VARIOUS  AUSPICES 
USED  BY  SEVENTY-FIVE  EDMONTON  FAMILIES 


Auspices  of  preschool 
institution 

Per  cent  of  total 
number  of  families 

(N=75)a 

Public  school 

1.3 

Church  or  religious 
organization 

10.7 

Recreation  Commission 

58.7 

Private  individuals 

24.0 

Private  individuals 
organized  as  a  group 

4.0 

Social  or  welfare  agency 

lo3 

In  this  table  N  is  the  total  number  of  Edmonton 
families  that  gave  the  auspices  of  the  preschool  institution 
which  served  them. 
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TABLE  LXXX 

EDMONTON  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  VARIOUS  AUSPICES 
USED  BY  SEVENTY-THREE  PARENTS 
OF  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 

of 

parent 

Auspices  of  institution 

Recrea¬ 

tion 

Com¬ 

mission 

Private 

indi¬ 

viduals 

Private 
indi¬ 
viduals 
organ¬ 
ized  as 
a  group 

Church 
or  re¬ 
ligious 
organi¬ 
zation 

Social 
or  wel¬ 
fare 
agency 

Profession¬ 
al  or  semi- 
profes¬ 
sional 

12 

4 

Managers , 
proprietors 
and  offi¬ 
cials 

11 

7 

1 

Clerical 
sales  and 
kindred 
workers 

12 

4 

1 

3 

Craftsmen, 
foremen  and 
kindred 
workers 

5 

2 

1 

1 

Operative 
and  kind¬ 
red  workers 

3 

1 

1 

Service 
•  workers 

1 
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Parent1 s  reasons  for  using  a  preschool  Institution. 
Parents  were  asked  to  give  probable  reasons  stated  on  the 
questionnaire  or  other  reasons  they  wished  to  add  an  ordinal 
rating  corresponding  to  the  value  they  placed  upon  them  in 
regard  to  preschool  education.  The  first,  second,  and  third 
reasons  were  given  a  weighted  score  of  three,  two  and  one 
points  respectively.  The  data  from  the  total  number  of 
parents  sho w  in  Table  LXXXI,  page  19^?  that  the  chief  reason 
for  sending  a  child  to  a  preschool  institution  is  to  give  him 
added  opportunities  for  mental  development.  The  second  and 
third  reasons  are  to  help  him  develop  emotionally  and  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  play  with  other  children.  Additional 
data  are  given  in  Appendix  D« 

The  reasons  given  by  Edmonton  parents,  contained  in 
Table  LZXXII,  page  195?  differ  from  those  of  the  total  number 
of  parents.  Edmonton  parents1  chief  reason  is  to  help  the 
child  develop  emotionally.  Their  second  and  third  reasons 
are  to  give  the  child  added  opportunities  for  mental  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  play  with  other  child¬ 
ren.  Other  reasons  such  as  helping  the  child  develop  physi¬ 
cally,  assisting  him  in  learning  a  language,  and  caring  for 
the  child  of  the  working  mother  are  given  little  emphasis. 
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TABLE  L300CI 

PURPOSES  FOR  USING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  GIVEN 
BY  TWO  HUNDRED  FORTY-FOUR  PARENTS 


Parent's  purpose 

Per  cent  of  total 
weighted  score 
(N=  1^+99  )a 

To  have  child  cared  for 
while  mother  works 

1.0 

To  give  child  an  opportunity 
to  play  with  other  children 

24.0 

To  help  the  child  develop 
emotionally 

29.3 

To  enable  the  child,  to  learn 
another  language 

1.0 

To  give  the  child  added  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  mental  development 

36.5 

To  give  the  child  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  physically 

8.2 

In  this  table  N  is  the  sura  of  the  actual  weighted 

scores  «> 
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TABLE  LXXXII 

PURPOSES  FOR  USING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  GIVEN 
BY  SEVENTY-SIX  EDMONTON  PARENTS 


Parent’s  purpose 

Per  cent  of  total 
weighted  score 
(N=V76)a 

To  have  child  cared  for 
while  mother  works 

1.3 

To  give  the  child  an  opportunity 
to  play  with  other  children 

25.8 

To  help  the  child  develop 
emotionally 

32.1 

To  enable  the  child  to  learn 
another  language 

1.5 

To  give  the  child  added  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  mental  development 

29.*+ 

To  give  the  child  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  physically 

br - — - . - - - — - 

10.1 

In  this  table  N  is  the  sum  of  the  actual  weighted 

scores . 
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Parent '  s  evaluation  of  'preschool  training; .  A  number  of 
ways  preschool  training  may  help  children  were  included  in  the 
questionnaire  sent  to  the  parents.  They  were  requested  to  mark 
these  ways  in  terras  of  yes,  no,  and  undecided.  Table  LXXXIII, 
page  197j  shows  the  ways  in  which  parents  feel  preschool 
training  has  helped  the  child  are  theses  to  entertain  himself, 
to  get  along  with  other  children,  to  become  interested  in 
school,  to  enjoy  music  and  singing,  to  respond  to  rhythm,  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  to  be  courteous  to  others,  to 
share  with  others,  and  to  solve  his  own  problems.  Parents  are 
dubious  as  to  whether  preschool  training  has  helped  the  child 
either  to  use  language  more  fluently  or  to  understand  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  data  are  compiled  from  the  same  question  for  only 
the  Edmonton  parents.  Table  LXXXIV,  page  198,  shows  the 
Edmonton  parents  concur  with  the  values  placed  on  preschool 
training  by  the  total  number  of  parents. 

The  above  data  make  it  apparent  that  the  preschool  pro¬ 
gram  is  weak  in  respect  to  language  and  those  activities  which 
naturally  arise  from  community  interests.  Since  ability  to 
use  language  and  a  rich  background  of  experience  are  essential 
for  good  progress  in  the  school  program  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  these  in  the  preschool  program. 
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VALUE  PLACED  ON  PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION  BY 
TWO  HUNDRED  FORTY-FOUR  PARENTS 


Ways  preschool  train¬ 
ing  may  help  the  child 

Evaluation  given  (N=244) 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

To  enjoy  music  and  singing 

223 

5 

12 

To  become  interested  in 
school 

215 

10 

15 

To  get  along  with  other 
children 

213 

5 

18 

To  respond  to  rhythm 

191 

12 

31 

To  share  with  others 

190 

4 

43 

To  entertain  himself 

177 

25 

29 

To  respect  the  rights  of 
others 

175 

9 

48 

To  be  courteous  to  others 

173 

11 

53 

To  solve  his  own  problems 

132 

34 

66 

To  use  language  more 
fluently 

103 

49 

64 

To  understand  the 
community 

73 

60 

96 
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TABLE  LXXXIV 

VALLE  PLACED  ON  PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION  BY 
SEVENTY-SIX  EDMONTON  PARENTS 


Ways  preschool  training 
may  help  the  child 

Evaluation  given  (N *76) 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

To  get  along  with  other 
children 

68 

2 

5 

To  become  interested  in 
school 

66 

5 

4 

To  enjoy  music  end  singing 

65 

4 

6 

To  share  with  others 

59 

3 

11 

To  respect  the  rights  of 
others 

54 

2 

15 

To  be  courteous  to  others 

53 

2 

18 

To  respond  to  rhythm 

53 

7 

11 

To  entertain  himself 

51 

10 

9 

To  solve  his  own  problems 

44 

9 

19 

To  use  language  more 
fluently 

25 

24 

20 

To  understand  the  community 

24 

20 

30 
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In  this  chapter  it  has  been  assumed  that  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  number  of  preschool  institutions  exist  to  serve  all 
the  Edmonton  children  of  three  to  six  years  of  age.  The  pre¬ 
school  institutions  lack  provincial  and  municipal  regulation, 
and  they  are  given  no  provincial  financial  assistance.  The 
descriptions  of  representative  play  schools  and  kindergartens 
indicate  the  emphasis  in  the  play  school  is  on  satisfying  the 
child's  social  needs;  the  kindergartens  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
child's  total  needs. 

The  analysis  by  questionnaire  indicates  that  kinder¬ 
gartens  are  generally  more  adequately  housed  and  furnished 
than  the  play  schools,  and  they  give  more  attention  to  play 
space,  equipment,  and  the  daily  program.  The  average  enrol¬ 
ment  is  higher  in  the  play  school  than  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  personnel  of  both  institutions  lack  training.  Records 
are  kept  regarding  the  identification  of  the  child  and  his 
health  by  both  institutions.  A  definite  program  for  estab¬ 
lishing  good  home  and  school  relationships  and  for  parent 
education  has  not  been  adopted  by  Edmonton  play  schools  and 
kindergartens . 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
1.  SUMMARY 

Development  of  Preschool  Education 

Both  England  and  the  United  States  have  influenced  the 
development  of  preschool  education  in  Canada;  however,  pre¬ 
school  education  is  relatively  new  in  many  parts  of  Canada, 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia  have  an  authorized  program  for 
preschool  education,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia, 
and  Saskatchewan  have  school  kindergartens  on  a  permissive 
basis.  The  public  school  kindergarten  is  a  common  institution 
only  in  Ontario.  Private  kindergartens  are  found  in  all  pro¬ 
vinces.  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  have  established  stan¬ 
dards  for  these.  In  other  provinces  the  regulation  of  such 
institutions  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  municipality  in  which 
the  institution  is  located. 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to  training  teachers  in 
methods  of  preschool  education,  and  in  this  too,  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia  have  made  the  most  progress.  The  practice 
of  appointing  successful  primary  teachers  to  teach  preschool 
classes  seems  to  be  common. 

In  addition  to  the  kindergartens,  play  groups  have 
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developed  in  British  Columbia.  Standards  have  been  established 
for  the  plant  and  equipment  as  well  as  the  supervisors  and  the 
program  of  these  institutions.  Alberta  has  developed  a  play 
school,  but  no  standards  such  as  those  established  by  British 
Columbia.  The  community  kindergarten  and  the  Home  and  School 
Association  kindergarten  have  also  developed. 

The  Survey 

Part  of  the  survey  was  done  by  means  of  observations 
in  representative  'play  schools  and  kindergartens,  snd  part 
by  questionnaire. 

The  questionnaire  to  the  preschool  institutions  was  sent 
to  thirty-seven  play  schools  and  kindergartens  in  the  City  of 
Edmonton.  A  large  number  (8l0l  per  cent)  were  answered.  The 
questionnaire  dealt  with  information  in  the  areas  of  general 
administration  of  the  institution,  housing  and  furnishing, 
enrolment,  staff,  program,  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  home 
and  school  relationship. 

The  grade  one  teachers  in  Calgary  and  High  River  were 
requested  to  complete  a  questionnaire  dealing  with  their 
attitude  toward  preschool  education,  their  experience  and 
qualifications,  and  the  activities  to  be  included  in  the  pre¬ 
school  program. 

The  parents  of  Calgary  kindergarten  children,  and  of 
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grade  one  children  in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  High  River  also 
completed  a  questionnaire.  This  questionnaire  dealt  with  the 
home,  purposes  for  using  preschool  institutions,  and  the  value 
the  parent  placed  upon  the  preschool  program  in  respect  of  the 
help  it  gave  their  child. 

Where  it  was  possible  an  attempt  was  made  to  compare 
the  data  obtained  from  the  responses  of  Edmonton  parents  with 
the  data  obtained  from  the  responses  of  the  total  number  of 
parents  who  participated  in  the  survey.  An  attempt  was  also 
made  to  compare  the  play  schools  and  the  kindergartens. 

These  institutions  were  evaluated  by  the  criteria  of  other 
provinces,  good  preschool  practice  as  stated  by  authorities 
in  that  field,  and  the  opinions  of  grade  one  teachers  who 
teach  in  a  similar  culture. 

If  preschool  training  is  valuable  it  should  be  available 
to  all  preschool  children,  but  the  questionnaire  replies  re¬ 
veal  that  children  of  the  professional,  managerial,  and 
clerical  groups  far  outnumber  the  children  of  other  occupa¬ 
tional  groups  enrolled  in  preschool  institutions.  It  can  be 
assumed,  since  there  are  a  smaller  number  of  preschool  insti¬ 
tutions  than  grade  one  public  school  classes,  that  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  number  of  preschool  institutions  exist;  therefore, 
all  areas  of  the  city  cannot  be  adequately  served.  The  interest 
in  preschool  education  is  good,  but  parent  education  has  no 
part  in  the  Edmonton  preschool  educational  program  comparable 
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to  the  part  it  has  in  British  Columbia. 

The  survey  reveals  several  weaknesses.  The  health  and 
safety  of  the  child  is  often  overlooked.  Almost  one-half 
(^6.7  per  cent)  of  the  preschool  classes  are  conducted  in 
frame  buildings.  Toilet  facilities  are  adequate  in  only  33 .3 
per  cent  and  21.7  per  cent  of  the  kindergartens  and  play 
schools  respectively,  and  the  situation  in  regard  to  washbowls 
is  still  more  deficient  in  the  play  schools.  In  some  instances 
(16  per  cent)  outdoor  play  space  is  lacking.  Furnishings  in 
the  play  schools  tend  to  be  on  an  adult  scale  as  these  classes 
are  usually  conducted  in  community  halls  and  churches. 

The  average  enrolment  in  the  kindergartens  is  *+1.7? 
and  in  the  play  schools  it  is  51.9.  Still  50  per  cent  of 
the  kindergartens  and  83.3  per  cent  of  the  play  schools  have 
only  one  teacher  or  a  director.  The  play  schools  supplement 
the  number  of  teachers  with  mothers  who  assist,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mothers  who  serve  in  this  capacity  is  adequate  in 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  institutions.  Only  lH.6  per  cent  of 
the  personnel  in  the  preschool  institutions  have  formal 
training  in  preschool  education. 

The  kindergartens  generally  offer  a  more  varied  and  a 
more  adequate  program  than  the  play  schools.  The  program 
offered  by  the  play  schools  is  limited  in  regard  to  mental 
stimulation.  Few  institutions  keep  records  of  the  child’s 
development;  most  institutions  keep  records  of  the  child’s 
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identif ication,  his  attendance,  and  items  pertaining  to  his 
health. 

Edmonton  parents  usually  concur  with  the  total  number 
of  parent  respondents  regarding  the  value  of  the  preschool 
program.  Parents  are  dubious  concerning  any  demonstrable 
gain  in  either  the  child’s  use  of  language  or  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  community  as  a  result  of  his  attendance  at  a  pre¬ 
school  institution;  however,  most  parents  believe  the  preschool 
program  is  beneficial  to  the  child 0 

II.  BEC0MME3HDATI0IJS 

Preschool  institutions  are  of  value.  The  parents 
generally  agree  upon  this  in  the  questionnaire.  There  are 
weaknesses  that  can  be  overcome,  and  recommendations  are  pro¬ 
posed  as  follows: 

1.  Standards  should  be  established  concerning  the 
plant  and  the  equipment  of  the  preschool  institution,  the 
education  of  the  preschool  personnel,  the  minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  supervisor  of  preschool  children,  the  offering  of 
courses  in  preschool  education,  the  maximum  enrolment  in  the 
preschool  institution,  the  number  of  supervisors  required 
for  the  enrolment  in  the  institution,  the  preschool  program, 
and  the  records  kept  by  the  institution. 

2.  Parent  education  should  be  included  in  the  preschool 
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education  program.  This  education  should  include  the  study 
and  observation  of  the  preschool  child  under  the  direction  of 
preschool  education  specialists,  and  the  role  of  the  mothers 
assisting  in  the  preschool  institution. 

3.  Closer  co-operation  between  the  preschool  institu¬ 
tion,  the  home,  and  the  school  would  be  of  value  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  An  organized  group  with  representatives  from  each 
of  the  above  would  help  to  clarify  the  objectives  of  preschool 
education,  and  it  would  allow  the  child  to  progress  more  readily 
from  the  preschool  institution  to  the  school. 

b- .  Evidence  has  been  adduced  that  preschool  training 
is  of  value  to  the  child;  therefore,  public  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  accredited  institutions  so  that  all  pre¬ 
school  children  may  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  preschool 
institution. 

Preschool  education  has  become  an  established  part  of 
our  culture.  The  fulfillment  of  the, above  recommendations 
would  allow  the  preschool  institution  to  attain  a  status  equal 
to  that  of  other  educational  institutions  in  this  province. 
Preschool  education  should  be  an  important  area  of  our 
educational  system. 
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APPENDIX  A 

QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 

1.  Name  of  preschool  institution  . . . . . 

2.  Address  of  preschool  institution  . . . 

Street  City 

3.  How  many  years  has  this  preschool  Institution  operated? 


b.  Under  what  auspices  does  this  preschool  institution 
operate?  Check  the  appropriate  auspices. 

(  )  Public  school 

(  )  Church  or  religious  organization 

(  )  Recreation  Commission 

C  )  Home  and  School  Association 

(  )  Private  individual  or  individuals 

(  )  Private  individuals  organized  as  a  co-operative 

group 

(  )  Social  or  welfare  agency 

(  )  Other 

Please  describe  . . . 

5.  Check  the  means  by  which  your  preschool  institution  is 
financed . 

(  )  Municipal  grant 

(  )  Provincial  grant 

(  )  Tuition  fees 

(  )  Subscriptions 
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(  )  Community  funds 

(  )  Private  funds 

(  )  Service  clubs 

(  )  Other 

Please  describe  . . . . . . . 

6.  vhat  are  the  main  purposes  of  this  preschool  institution? 
Please  check  the  appropriate  space  using  the  numbers  1,  2, 
3,  etc.  to  indicate  their  relative  importance  to  you*  If 
two  or  more  are  of  equal  importance  please  check  them  with 
the  same  number. 

(  )  To  take  care  of  a  child  for  a  mother  who  is  gain¬ 

fully  employed 

(  )  To  care  for  a  child  whose  mother  wishes  some  free 

time 

(  )  For  parent  education 

(  )  To  give  religious  instruction 

(  )  To  teach  a  language 

(  )  To  provide  the  children  with  opportunities  for 

social  development 

(  )  To  provide  emotional  training  for  children 

(behavior) 

(  )  To  educate  children  in  the  Three  R's 

(  )  Other  . . . . . . . 

7.  Check  the  chief  use  of  the  building  in  which  your  pre¬ 
school  is  conducted. 

(  )  Public  school 

(  )  Church 

(  )  Community  center 

(  )  Home 

(  )  Other  . . . 
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8.  Check  the  floor  of  the  building  on  which  the  preschool 
is  located.  If  more  than  one  floor  is  used  please  indi¬ 
cate  the  purpose  for  which  each  floor  is  used. 

(  )  Basement  . . . . . . 

(  )  Ground  floor  . . . . . . 

(  )  Second  floor  . . . 

9.  Circle  the  number  of  rooms  excluding  closets  and  bath¬ 
rooms  that  are  used  for  preschool  classes. 

One  Two  Three  Four  Five 

10 o  Check  the  material  of  which  the  building  is  constructed. 

(  )  Frame 

(  )  Stucco 

(  )  Brick 

(  )  Other  . . . . . 

11.  Circle  the  word  that  best  describes  the  lighting  of  this 
building . 

Adequate  Fairly  adequate  Inadequate 

12.  Circle  the  word  that  best  describes  the  temperature  of 
this  building. 

Fairly 

Satisfactory  satisfactory  Unsatisfactory 

13.  Is  this  building  inspected  regularly  by  the  local  fire 
department? 

. . .  Yes  _  No _ 

lb.  Check  the  equipment  in  this  building  available  in  case 
of  fire. 

(  )  Fire  extinguisher 

(  )  Fire  hose 

(  )  Fire  escape 
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(  )  Sand 

(  )  Other  . .  . . 

15.  Do  you  have  regular  fire  drills?  .....  Yes _ No _ _ 

16.  Is  there  a  sanitary  inspection  of  this  building? 

Yes  __  No  _ _ _ 

17.  How  many  washbowls  are  available  for  the  children’s  use? 


IS.  Check  the  washing  equipment  provided* 

(  )  Individual  face  cloths 

(  )  Paper  towels 

(  )  Soap 

(  )  Warm  water 

(  )  Other  . . . . 

19.  How  many  toilets  are  available  for  the  children’s  use? 


20.  How  many  of  these  are  adult  toilets  adapted  to  child  use? 


21.  How  many  are  small  size  toilets?  ...  . . .  ....... 

22.  Check  the  location  of  the  bathroom  facilities. 

(  )  Adjoining  the  classroom 

(  )  Near  but  not  adjoining,  and  on  the  same  floor 

(  )  On  another  floor 

(  )  In  another  building 

(  )  Other  . . . 
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23.  Check  the  provision  that  is  made  for  the  care  of  the 
children’s  clothing. 

(  )  Individual  lockers 

(  )  Individual  hooks  placed  at  adult  height 

(  )  Child  size  coat  racks 

(  )  Adult  size  coat  racks 

(  )  Other  . . . . . 

2*+.  Are  there  facilities  for  drying  wet  clothing? 

Yes _ _  Ho _ _ _ _ 

25.  If  the  children  are  given  an' opportunity  to  rest,  please 
check  the  position  in  which  the;/  relax, 

(  )  On  mats  on  the  floor 

(  )  On  cots 

(  )  With  their  heads  on  the  tables 

(  )  On  the  bare  floor 

(  )  Other  . . . . .  .  . . 

26.  How  many  tables  are  available  for  the  children’s  use?  ... 

27.  How  many  of  these  tables  are  of  child  height?  . . 

28.  How  many  chairs  are  available  for  the  children’s  use?  ... 

29.  How  many  of  these  chairs  are  child  size?  . . 

30.  Is  space  provided  for  outdoor  play?  ...  Yes  ______  Ho _ 

31.  If  so,  is  this  space  completely  fenced?  Yes  _  Ho  _ 

32.  Check  the  equipment  that  is  provided  for  outdoor  play 
activities . 

(  )  Teeter-totters  (  )  Slides 

(  )  Jungle  gym  (  )  Wagon 


(  )  Kiddie  car 

(  )  Boxes 

(  )  Swings 

(  )  Jumping  boards 

(  )  Rope  ladders 

(  )  Other  (please  list) 
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(  )  Tricycle 

(  )  Sand  box 

(  )  Large  balls 

(  )  Planks 

(  )  Skipping  ropes 


33.  Is  space  provided  for.  active  indoor  play?  Yes  _ No 

3*+.  Is  this  space  part  of  the  classroom?  Yes  __  No 

35.  If  not  where  is  it  located?  . . . 

36.  Check  the  equipment  that  is  provided  for  indoor  play 
activities . 


( 

) 

Wagons 

( 

)  Tricycles 

( 

) 

Large  balls 

( 

)  Small  balls 

( 

) 

Small  blocks 

( 

)  Medium  blocks 

( 

) 

Large  blocks 

( 

)  Tinker  toys 

( 

) 

Wooden  puzzles 

( 

)  Cardboard  puzzles 

( 

) 

Packing  cases 

( 

)  Doll 

( 

) 

Doll  carriage 

( 

)  Play  furniture 

( 

) 

Saw 

( 

)  Hammer  and  nails 

( 

) 

Plasticine 

( 

)  Modeling  clay 

( 

) 

Peg  boards 

( 

)  Paint  and  brushes 

( 

) 

Finger  painting 

( 

)  Crayons 

( 

) 

Scissors 

( 

)  Paper 
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( 

) 

Story  books 

( 

) 

Picture  books 

( 

> 

Beads 

( 

) 

Sewing  materials 

Musical 

Activities 

( 

) 

Piano 

( 

) 

Radio 

( 

) 

Phonograph 

( 

) 

Rhythmical  instru- 

merits 

( 

) 

Other  (please 

list )  . . . . 

Check 

t! 

he  way  toys  are 

stored . 

( 

) 

On  low  shelves  accesible 

to  the  children 

( 

) 

In  open  bins 

accessible 

to 

the  children 

( 

) 

In  cupboards 

accessible 

to 

adults 

( 

) 

Other  (please 

describe ) 

«  3  ' 

38.  How  many  children  of  each  of  the  following  ages  are  cur¬ 
rently  enrolled? 

Two  years  . . . . .  Three  years  . . 

Four  years  . . .  Five  years  . . 

Six  years  . .  Seven  years  . . . 

Other  ages  . . . 

39.  //hen  you  form  groups  of  children  for  play  or  instruction, 
what  is  the  most  important  factor  in  this  grouping? 
Please  check. 

(  )  Age 

(  )  Motor  development 

(  )  Groups  of  friends 

(  )  Other  means  (please  describe)  . 


c 
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40.  How  many  teachers  or  assistants  actually  work  with  the 
children  in  your  preschool  institution? 

a.  Full  time  teachers  . ........ 

b.  Part  time  teachers  . . 

c.  Mothers  who  assist  . . 

d.  Others  (please  describe)  . . 


Please  indicate  the  experience  and  qualifications  of  your  institution 
teachers  and  assistant  teachers. 
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42.  Do  you  have  an  opportunity  for  inservice  training?  If  so 
please  check. 

(  )  Play  school  institute  meetings 

(  )  Correspondence  school  courses  in  preschool  educa 

tion 

(  )  Other  (please  describe)  . 


43.  How  much  time  do  the  children  spend  per  week  in  your  pre 
school  institution? 


a.  Days  per  week 

b.  Hours  per  day 


44.  Check  the  items  that  are  a  regular  part  of  your  programme. 
Circle  the  items  you  feel  should  be  used  occasionally. 

Cross  out  items  that  you  feel  should  not  be  included. 

Add  items  that  you  feel  should  be  included, 

(  )  Self -directed  activity  (  )  Music  and  rhythmics 

in  centers  of  interest 


to  the  child 
(  )  Games 

(  )  Art  activities 

(  )  Reading  period 

(  )  Nature  study 

(  )  Training  in  social 

attitudes 

(  )  Outdoor  play 

(  )  Quiet  indoor  play 


(  )  Story  or  language 

period 

(  )  Health  inspection 

(  )  Number  experiences 

(  )  Visits  to  places 

of  interest 

(  )  Routines  of  bath¬ 

room,  rest,  cloak¬ 
room  and  lunch 

(  )  Active  indoor  play 

(  )  Writing 


.  :< 


-  > 


* ,  "  c  ■.  f 

■ 

. 

. 

.  ; 

„ 

. 


- 

■W 

\ 

- 

• 

* 

(  )  Handicrafts 

(  )  Imaginative  play 
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(  )  Mental  tests 

(  )  Dramatization 


45.  Check  the  information  you  get  when  a  child  is  admitted  to 
your  preschool  institution. 

(  )  The  child’s  medical  history 

(  )  The  child’s  present  state  of  health 

(  )  The  child's  immunization  record 

(  )  Other  information  . . . 


46. 


Check  the  items  of  which  you  keep  a  record. 

(  )  The  child's  attendance 

age. 

(  )  The  child's  address* and  telephone  number 

(  )  The  child's  doctor 

(  )  Some  person  who  may  be  called  if  the  parent  is 

absent 

(  )  The  child's  academic  progress 

(  )  The  child's  social  and  emotional  development 

(  )  Other  information  . . . . 


47.  Check  the  method  your  preschool  training  institution  uses 
to  familiarize  the  children  with  this  new  learning  situa¬ 
tion. 

(  )  The  teacher  visits  the  child's  home 

(  )  The  mother  and  the  child  visit  the  cbssroom 

(  )  The  class  join  as  a  complete  group 


. 

'  r 

' 

ta2  > 

% 
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(  )  A  few  children  join  at  a  time 

(  )  Other  means  . 


48.  How  are  new  pupils  recruited  for  your  preschool  institu¬ 
tion?  Please  check. 

(  )  Through  newspaper  items 

(  )  Through  newspaper  advertisements 

(  )  By  means  of  the  radio 

(  )  Through  parent  meetings 

(  )  Other  (please  describe)  . . . 


49.  Check  the  ways  by  which  you  try  tc  build  good  home  and 
school  relationships. 

(  )  Parent  conferences  with  individual  parents  who 

visit  the  school 

(  )  Group  discussions  with  several  parents  at  one 

time 

(  )  Courses  or  lectures  given  to  parents 

(  )  Regular  written  reports  to  parents 

(  )  Occasional  notes  to  the  parent  regarding  the 

child’s  development 

(  )  Distributing  school  booklets  or  bulletins  tel¬ 

ling  of  preschool  education 

(  )  Parent  observation  of  children  in  the  preschool 

classroom 

(  )  Parent  participation  in  the  classroom  or  on 

class  excursions 


.  .  .  ,  . 

. 

■  •••••■  »*«*«••  •  •  •  4  *  4 
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(  )  Visits  to  the  pupil’s  home  by  teachers  of  the 

preschool  institution 

(  )  Others  (please  list)  . .  .  . , 


Return  address: 


M.  I.  Olsen 
IO832  -  7*+  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
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IO832  -  7^  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
January,  1955- 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam; 

This  letter  is  to  ask  for  your  help  in  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  for  a  piece  of  research  work  that  is  being  done  on  pre¬ 
school  education  for  a  M.  Ed.  thesis.  The  education  of  the 
young  child  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  Canada  of 
tomorrow;  therefore,  the  information  this  survey  attempts  to 
gather  should  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  operators  of  pre¬ 
school  institutions,  preschool  teachers,  the  child,  the  parent, 
and  the  school. 

The  information  you  give  in  this  questionnaire  will  be 
considered  as  confidential*  It  is  not  necessary  to  sign  your 
name.  In  return  for  your  co-operation  a  summary  will  be  sent 
to  you  when  the  results  are  compiled  if  you  so  request. 

A  self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your  conven¬ 
ience  in  returning  the  questionnaire.  It  is  hoped  that  you 
will  find  it  convenient  to  complete  and  mail  it  by  the  first 
of  -February  so  the  results  may  be  compiled  at  an  early  date. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  co-operation  in  this 

matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Mildred  I.  Olsen 


- 

, 


” 
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APPENDIX  B 

QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  GRADE  ONE  TEACHERS 
ON  PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION 

1.  In  what  part  of  the  city  do  you  teach?  . . . 

2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  preschool  training?  Please  check  one 
of  the  followings 

(  )  Yes  (  )  No  (  )  Undecided 

3o  Please  check  your  field  of  training. 

(  )  Kindergarten  -  Primary 

(  )  Elementary  school 

(  )  Junior  high  school 

(  )  High  school 

(  )  0  ther  (please  name  j  ...................... ....... 


4.  How  many  years  teaching  experience  have  you  had? 

a.  Kindergarten _ _  ______ _ _ 

b.  Grade  one  . . . . ______ 

c .  Other  public  school  grades  ...............  _ _ _ _ 

d  .  Other  (please  name)  . . . .  _ 

5.  T  hat  age  group  of  children  do  you  prefer  teaching? 

Please  check. 

(  )  5-6  years  (  )  6-7  years  (  )  7-8  years 

Other  ages  (please  name)  . . . 

6.  Below  are  some  activities  preschool  children  may  engage  in. 

Do  you  approve  of  preschool  children  engaging  in  these 
often,  sometimes,  never,  undecided?  ,  Please  check  (  )  the 


) 

'ri 

-  :)  >'  ( 


. 
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space  indicating  your  stand 

a.  Printing  words 

b.  Learning  number  facts 

c.  Reading  preprimers 

do  Listening  to  stories 

e.  Reading  picture  books 

f .  Directed  art 
activities 

g.  Self-directed  art 
activities 

h.  Directed  dramatiza¬ 
tions 

i.  Singing  and  listening 
to  music 

j.  Rhythmic  activities 

k.  Cloakroom  routines 

l.  Nature  study 

m.  Excursions 

n.  Crafts  and  handwork 

o.  Free  play  indoors 

p.  Free  play  outdoors 

q.  Coloring  in  outline 
pictures 


on  each  activity  listed. 

Some-  Un- 

Often  times  Never  decided 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 

()()()  (  ) 


Return  Address:  M.  I.  Olsen 

10832  -  7*+  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


— 


. 


. 

. 

. 
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. 
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. 
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10832  -  7*+  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
January,  1955 

Dear  Colleagues: 

This  letter  is  to  ask  for  your  help  in  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  for  a  piece  of  research  work  that  is  being  done  on 
preschool  education  for  a  M.  Ed.  thesis.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  preschool  education  of  the  child  influences 
his  public  school  life  to  a  great  extent;  therefore,  the  in¬ 
formation  this  survey/  attempts  to  gather  should  be  of  vital 
importance  to  those  responsible  for  the  child's  preschool 
education  and  the, public  school  teachers. 

The  information  you  give  in  this  questionnaire  will  be 
considered  as  confidential.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sign 
your  name.  In  return  for  your  co-operation  a  summary  will  be 
sent  to  you  when  the  results  are  compiled  if  you  so  request. 

A  self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your  conven¬ 
ience  in  returning  the  questionnaire.  It  is  hoped  that  you 
will  find  it  convenient  to  complete  and  mail  it  by  the  first 
of  February  so  the  results  may  be  compiled  at  an  early  date. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  co-operation  in  this 
matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Mildred  I.  Olsen 
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APPENDIX  C 

QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  PARENTS  ON  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 

If  you  are  a  parent  whose  child  attended  a  preschool 
institution  in  1953-1951+  will  you  kindly  complete  this 
questionnaire. 

1.  Name  of  city . .......... . . . . 

2.  Name  of  subdivision  in  which  you  reside  . . . 

3.  .'hat  is  the  father’s  occupation?  . . 

b.  What  is  the  mother’s  occupation  if  she  is  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed? 

5.  Check  the  highest  division  of  school  the  father  attended. 

(  )  Elementary  school 

(  )  Junior  high  school 

(  )  High  school 

(  )  University 

6.  Check  the  highest  division  of  school  the  mother  attended. 

(  )  Elementary  school 

(  )  Junior  high  school 

(  )  High  school 

(  )  University 

7.  Of  whom  does  this  family  consist? 

(  )  Father  (  )  Mother 

Number  of  boys  .......  Number  of  girls  . . . 

Others  who  live  in  the  same  household  . 


1  ,  ..  .  i ..  i 


- 

.  ■ 

. 

.  -  .  -  . 

' 

. 


. 
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Check  the  auspices  under  which  the  preschool  institution 
your  child  attended  was  operated. 

(  )  Public  school 

(  )  Church  or  religious  organization 

(  )  Recreation  Commission 

(  )  Home  and  School  Association 

(  )  Private  individual  or  individuals 

(  )  Private  individuals  organized  as  a  group 

(  )  Social  or  welfare  agency 

(  )  Other  (please  name)  . . . 

9.  For  what  reason  or  reasons  do  you  send  your  child  to  a  pre¬ 
school  institution?  Please  number  them  1,  2,  3 9  li-?  etc.  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  to  you.  If  two  or  more  reasons 
are  of  equal  importance  please  give  them  the  same  numerical 
rank. 

(  )  To  have  your  child  cared  for  while  mother  works 

(  )  To  give  your  child  an  opportunity  to  play  with 

other  children 

(  )  To  help  your  child  develop  emotionally  (behavior) 

(  )  To  give  your  child  an  opportunity  to  develop 

physically 

(  )  To  enable  your  child  to  learn  a  language  other 

than  the  one  spoken  at  home 

(  )  To  give  your  child  added  opportunities  for  mental 

development 

Please  list  any  other  reasons  . . . 


.  » 

7 

) 

.  . . . . .  !  '  < 

- 
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10.  The  following  items  are  ways  in  which  preschool  training 
may  have  helped  your  child.  If  you  are  sure  that  he  has 
been  helped  check  the  item  Yes.  If  you  feel  that  he  has 
not  been  helped  check  the  item  No.  If  you  are  not  sure 


check  the  item 

Undecided . 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

To 

entertain  himself 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

To  get  along  with  other 
children 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

To 

become  interested  in  school 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

To 

use  language  more  fluently 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

J 

To 

enjoy  music  and  singing 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

To 

respond  to  rhythm 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

To  respect  the  rights  of 
others 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

To 

be  courteous  to  others 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

To 

share  with  other  children 

(  ) 

(  ) 

/ 

V, 

) 

To 

solve  his  own  problems 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

To 

understand  the  community 

Return  Address:  M 

.  I. 

Olsen 

10832  -  7^  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


. 
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- 
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IO832  -  7^  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
January,  1955 

Dear  Parent: 

This  letter  is  to  ask  for  your  help  in  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  for  a  piece  of  research  work  that  is  being  done  on  pre¬ 
school  education  for  a  M.  Ed.  thesis.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  education  of  the  young  child  is  extremely  important. 
As  parents  who  have  had  children  in  attendance  at  preschool 
institutions  you  are  able  to  furnish  information  that  could 
be  of  value  to  other  parents,  the  preschool  institutions,  and 
the  schools. 

The  information  you  give  in  this  questionnaire  will  be 
considered  as  confidential.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sign  your 
name.  In  return  for  your  co-operation  a  summary  will  be  sent 
to  you  when  the  results  are  compiled  if  3!'Ou  so  request. 

A  self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your  con¬ 
venience  in  returning  the  questionnaire.  It  Is  hoped  that  you 
will  fine:  it  convenient  to  complete  and  mail  it  by  the  first 
of  February  so  the  results  may  be  compiled  at  an  early  date. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  co-operation  in  this 

matter. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Mi  Id  red  I .  Olsen 


- 

- 
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APPENDIX  D 


DATA  OBTAINED  FROM  QUESTIONNAIRES  ON  THE  PURPOSES 
FOR  OPERATING  AND  THE  USES  MADE 
OF  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


I.  PURPOSES  FOR  OPERATING  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


Purposes  for  operating 
preschool  institution 


Number  of  raw  scores 
for  each  ordinal 
rating 


Total 

weighted 

score 


To  take  care  of  a  child 
for  a  mother  who  is 
gainfully  employed 

To  care  for  a  child 
whose  mother  wishes 
some  free  time 

For  parent  education 

To  give  religious 
instruction 

To  teach  a  language 

To  provide  the  child¬ 
ren  with  opportunities 
for  social  development 

To  provide  emotional 
training  for  children 
(behavior) 


1  2  1  k  5. 

2  3  1 

15  1 

1 

2 

2  1 

23  5  2 

7  19  2 


9 

7 

0 

6 

7 

79 


61 


To  educate  children 

in  the  Three  R’s  0 


169 


Note:  The  purposes  for  operating  a  preschool  institu¬ 

tion  that  were  given  an  ordinal  rating  of  first,  second,  and 
third  were  given  a  weighted  score  of  three,  two,  and  one  res¬ 
pectively. 


- 


. 


i  rr  >  ' 
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II.  USES  MADE  OF  PRESCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS 


High  River  Grade  One  Parents 


Reasons  for  sending  a  child 
to  a  preschool  institution 


Number  of  raw  scores 
for  each  ordinal 
rating 


Total 

weighted 

score 


To  have  your  child  cared 
for  while  mother  works 

To  give  your  child  an 
opportunity  to  play  with 
other  children 

To  help  your  child  develop 
emotionally 

To  give  your  child  an 
opportunity  to  develop 
physically 

To  enable  your  child  to 
learn  a  language  other 
than  the  one  spoken  at 
home 

To  give  your  child  added 
opportunities  for  mental 
development 


12^456 

1  0 

5  3  11  22 

3^21  15 

lllll  6 

11  13 

6221  26 

72 


Note:  The  use  made  of  the  preschool  institution  was 
given  a  weighted  score  of  three,  two,  and  one  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  reason  respectively.  The  following  data  for 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  were  computed  in  the  same  manner. 
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Calgary  Grade  One  Parents 


Number  of  raw  scores 

Reasons  for  sending  a  child  for  each  ordinal 
to  a  preschool  institution  rating 


Total 

weighted 

score 


To  have  your  child  cared 
for  while  mother  works 

To  give  your  child  an 
opportunity  to  play  with 
other  children 

To  give  your  child  an 
opportunity  to  develop 
emotionally 

To  give  your  child  an 
opportunity  to  develop 
physically 

To  enable  your  child  to 
learn  a  language  other 
than  the  one  spoken  at 
home 

To  give  your  child  added 
opportunities  for  mental 
development 


2  2  2  4  i  6 

1  3  1 

18  20  13  7  1 

24  27  8  2 

2  8  14  13  2 

4  1 

47  14  5  2  1 


3 

117 

134 

36 


0 

174 


464 


■ 

'f 
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Edmonton  Grade  One  Parents 


Reasons  for  sending  a  child 
to  a  preschool  institution 


Number  of  raw  scores 
for  each  ordinal 
rating 


Total 

weighted 

score 


To  have  your  child  cared 
for  while  mother  works 

To  give  your  child  an 
opportunity  to  play  with 
other  children 

To  give  your  child  an 
opportunity  to  develop 
emotionally 

To  give  your  child  an 
opportunity  to  develop 
physically 

To  enable  your  child  to 
learn  a  language  other 
than  the  one  spoken  at 
home 

To  give  your  child  added 
opportunities  for  mental 
development 


1  2  2  it  i  6 

2  5  16 


20  20  23  2 


123 


32  26  5  6  153 

6  8  13  12  4y 


2  13  4 

37  15  9  4  1 


7 

140 

476 
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Calgary  Kindergarten  Parents 


Reasons  for  sending  a  child 
to  a  preschool  institution 


Number  of  raw  scores 
for  each  ordinal 
rating 


Total 

weighted 

score 


1 

2 

3 

4 

i 

6 

To  have  your  child  cared 
for  while  mother  works 

2 

1 

1 

5 

6 

To  give  your  child  added 
opportunities  to  play 
with  other  children 

14 

16 

24 

98 

To  give  your  child  an 
opportunity  to  develop 
emotionally 

19 

33 

15 

9 

4 

13  s 

To  give  your  child  an 
opportunity  to  develop 
physically 

10 

14 

2 

34 

To  enable  your  child  to 
learn  a  language  other 
than  the  one  spoken  at 
home 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

To  give  your  child  added 
opportunities  for  mental 
development 

55 

12 

17 

1 

206 

487 


